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NEWS OF 


N the third anniversary of the invasion of Poland General 
0 Sikorski, Prime Minister of the first country to suffer the devas- 
tation of this war, gave sOme conservative estimates of Germany’s 
losses in men and maierial. He spoke of 1,500,000 Germans killed, 
and of 1,000,000 unlikely to return to the ranks out of 3,000,000 
wounded. He said that 10,000 German aircraft had been lost on 
the western and southern fronts and even more on the eastern front. 
He enumerated also the many German warships that have been 
destroyed. These various figures should be considered together as 
well as separately, for this is a total war, and strength in one sphere 
has a strict relationship to strength in other spheres. At what 
point will attrition begin to have its deadly results? The offensive 
in Russia shows that in spite of losses the Nazis are still able to 
concentrate colossal, though not unlimited, forces on the principal 
land front. But reports from Germany show that to achieve this 
they had to withdraw, temporarily at least, men from the 
factories—one estimate puts the number at a million. It is on 
the production side that Germany is feeling at the moment some 
of the effects of attrition, though we must not underestimate her 
vast accumulations of material. - Our bombardments of Germany, 
too, are damaging her productive power. So far as aircraft are 
concerned, it seems certain that the stage has now come when her 
production, at the best, cannot do more than replace her losses. 
Russia, of course, is suffering as Germany is from losses of men 
and still more of material and productive capacity, but in the long 
run the latter will be more than counter-balanced by the maintenance 
of our own production and the flow of equipment from America. 
The greatest cause of anxiety is the immediate danger in Russia. 
If that is surmounted, then we have the prospect envisaged by 
General Sikorski—the gradual exhaustion of Germany so that in 
1943 the United Nations will be in the ascendant and ready for 
decisive blows. When that time comes a powerful, well-equipped 
Polish Army will take its part. 


Why Togo Resigned 

The suggestions put forward in Tokyo that there is no special 
significance in the resignation of Togo, the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
are quite unconvincing. Togo is a personal admirer of the Germans, 
but it was he who, as Ambassador in Moscow, helped to negotiate 
the Russo-Japanese pact of non-aggression ; and being supposed to 
be against war with Russia, he had a part to play in trying to 
induce Moscow to demili:arise the Far Eastern coast-line. In that 


THE WEEK 


he has failed, and his usefulness to the Japanese Cabinet has ceased. 
His resignation is consistent with the view strongly held in China 
that the Japanese, determined to remove the persistent danger arising 
from Russia’s possession of Vladivostok, intend to launch an attack 
on the Russian forces in Siberia. Certainly they have been massing 
a large army in Manchuria, and China’s recent successes in the field 
are partly attributable to the withdrawal of enemy forces for use 
elsewhere. General Stillwell, Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Forces in China, has stated in an interview that he expects an attack 
on Russia by the Japanese in the autumn ; their activity in building 
blockhouses for defensive warfare in China is mentioned as evidence 
that they propose to mark time in China and move in Manchuria. 
If so, the opportunity would be offered to the United Nations to 
create “second fronts” against some exposed parts of the far-flung 
forces of their adventurous if not reckless enemy—perhaps in Burmah 
as General Stillwell hopes, or in the Pacific, or both. 


A Welcome Vindication 

The report of the Committee that has been sitting for some 
months under the competent chairmanship of Miss Violet Markham, 
to investigate conditions in the Women’s Auxiliary Services, is an 
able, convincing and reassuring document. Its origin was tittle- 
tattle. Various busybodies had been assiduously spreading alarming 
reports of immorality and excessive drinking among members of 
the A.T.S., W.A.A.F., and W.R.N.S. Such allegations were familiar 
in the last war ; a certain M.P., who subsequently became a Cabinet 
Minister, announced in a public speech the discovery of 2,000 
“ war-babies ” in his constituency ; all but about 20 of them proved 
to be mythical. The conclusion of the Markham Committee is 
expressed in figures. The pregnancy rate among single A.T.S. 
women is I§.4 per 1,000 per annum; the illegitimate birth-rate 
among the civilian population in corresponding age-groups is 21.8 
per annum. Actual pregnancies and births are, of course, no precise 
index to the habits of either Service or civilian women ; promiscuity 
does not usually result in pregnancy; but it is clear at least that 
entry into a women’s service entails, as a general rule, no degenera- 
tion in morals. It could be argued, indeed, on the strength of the 
figures cited, that the standards of “Spartan decency” laid down 
by the Committee are so far being observed as to make for an 
actual improvement ; but that conclusion is hardly warranted either. 
All is not well’ with the Women’s Services (or with any other 
services anywhere). The prevalence of pilfering is rightly con- 
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demned ; there is too much “convivial drinking” ; and the accom- 
modation is by no means always what it should be. But at least 
the anxieties which the gossipers have so studiously fostered are 
effectively dispelled, and the good name of an invaluable and public- 
spirited section of the womanhood of the nation is satisfactorily 


vindicated. 


Publicising Britain 

At last there appears to be more willingness in official messages 
and in Press reports to give their due to British Forces engaged 
for exclusive 
United Nations. 


on active service instead of singling out praise the 


part taken by Imperial or foreign units of the 
During three years of war the desire to compliment our friends 
and to be reticent about our own achievements has done a serious 


disservice to the country, and has tended to create abroad an 
utterly false impression of our achievements in the war. Mr. Lyttelton 
happily has appreciated this weakness in our propaganda—which, 
it cannot be too strongly said, does not win any approval from 
our friends in America, who think it is merely foolish of us to be 
so hesitant to state our own case. In his broadcast to the United 
States last week Mr. Lyttelton very took the opportunity 
to state a few facts which Americans ought to know—such as that 
in the first quarter of this the Army munitions output in 
Britain was two and a quarter times that of the United States; 
and that even in the second quarter in proportion to our population 
we were producing twice the weight of combat aircraft and one 
and a half times as much Army munitions. The facts about our 
munitions output, and still more the facts about our fighting men 
must be proclaimed by ourselves to a world which otherwise will 
not know them. Who, judging by our official communiqués, our 
Press reports, and our propaganda services, would know that 70 per 
cent. of the total casualties suffered by the British Commonwealth 
have been sustained by British, as distinct from Dominion, troops? 
The fact that self-glorification is repugnant need not drive us 


wisely 


year 


to self-effacement. 


Rich and Poor Tax-payers 

The case for the taxation of the smaller 
pretty generally understood, but the figures quoted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last Sunday showed conclusively that the 
financial front could not be maintained without it. Sir Kingsley 
Wood said that the 9,500,000 wage-earners and others with small 
incomes pay £270,000,000 in income-tax. This sum could not 
possibly be made up by any other means through direct taxation. 
If he took away every penny of income from those who are now 
left with more than £2,000 a year he would get only £30,000,000. 
The very rich who are now left with as much as £6,000 after 
deduction of tax now number only 80—a number not surprisingly 
large when we know that there were 7,000 of them in 1938. Persons 
with net incomes between £1,000 and £2,000 have fallen from 155,000 
to 105,000. Sir Kingsley did not mention that a fraction of the tax 
on the higher incomes will ultimately be recoverable as a post-war 
credit, but this is only to say that this fraction is really compulsory 
savings without interest. It is quite clear that the combined effect of 
war taxation and war wages has been to make the well-off very 
much less well-off and the poor less poor—and this in terms of 
real consuming power. That is as it should be, though there still 
remains a considerable margin of apparent consuming power among 
the better-off wage-earners which should go into further savings if 
some degree of inflation is to be avoided. 


incomes in war-time is 


A Bonus for Miners 

Yet another expedient is to be tried to induce the miners to 
produce more coal. An earlier attempt to reduce absenteeism by 
a bonus on attendance proved a failure. No greater success followed 
the recent increase of the national minimum wage and the satisfac- 
tion of other claims which, it was agreed, removed many long- 
standing grievances. Indeed, the output has gone down rather than 
up. The new scheme, which has been accepted by the Government, 
is for a bonus on output whenever the monthly output in a district 
exceeds the standard for that district by one per cent.—the increase 
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in pay being 3d. per shift for every additional one per cent. up 
to 1§ per cent. It will be seen that an individuai man only stands 
to gain when the whole district does well. The appeal is to the 
team—a large team, including the workers of the whole area— 
and when the district reaches and exceeds the target every worker 
in it will reap the benefit. The men will be kept informed as to 
what the target is and when it has been reached, and it will be 
to the interest of all that there should be no falling off in attendances 
and no slacking in the pits. The wage incentive alone appears to 
be of doubtful efficacy ; the hope is that the wage incentive plus 
a lively public opinion among the workers will spur the men to 
greater efforts. The Mineworkers’ Federation has been doing its 
best to arouse its members by an appeal to patriotism, and now 
it is for the keener men among the rank and file to endeavour te 
create a feeling of esprit de corps. If is not considerable 
improvement many vital industries will be seriously threatened. 


The Soldier's Pay 

The publication of a White Paper on “Pay and Allowances of 
the Armed Forces” is an attempt to give an analysis of the real 
earnings of men jn the Army so that Members of Parliament may 
have the facts before the coming debate. What the House of 
Commons and the country want to know is how the service-man 
stands in comparison with the worker in industry. Is he sub- 
stantially worse off than the latter, or do the pay and the various 
allowances he receives, with maintenance and some remission of 
taxation, bring him more than is commonly supposed? The anaiysis 
given in the White Paper indicates that they do. But some of the 
estimates are gravely open to question, and unfortunately the general 
impression created by the White Paper is that it weights the case 
in showing the present position to be more favourable than it is, 
Thus it estimates that the various goods and services provided 
relieve the unmarried man of an expenditure of 35s. a week, and 
the married man of 23s. a week. An article which we print on 
another page shows strong grounds for concluding that a more 
correct estimate would be 22s. 6d. in the one case and 17s. 6d. 
in the other. The official estimate shows how the soldier’s pay 
may be increased by proficiency increment, or tradesman’s rates, 
or promotion. This is important, but what is most relevant is 
the minimum pay, and the number of people in receipt of it; and 
that consideration must not be clouded by complacent accounts of 
the receipts of the more fortunate soldiers. It was a great mistake 
to let the White Paper give the impression of special pleading. One 
fact appears to emerge pretty clearly—that a soldier on the minimum 
pay with a wife and young children is much worse off than his 
counterpart in any war industry with the possible exception of 
agriculture. 


there 


Accidents in Factories 


There are heavy casualties in industry as well as in war, and 
during this war there has been a considerable increase in industrial 
accidents. If unnecessary risks should never be taken in war it is 
even more obvious that they should not be taken in industry; 
humanitarianism and the need to conserve man-power alike make 
it a duty to neglect no means known to science to reduce the 
casualties. The third Emergency Report of the Industrial Health 
Research Board is concerned with the “ personal factor ” in accidents. 
It shows that there are more accidents where workers are inex- 
perienced, or fatigued by long hours. or exposed to bad atmospheric 
conditions, or unfitted for the particular job to which they are 
allotted, or working at high speed. Here are conditions which can 
be modified by good management. Again, research has shown that 
some people are more liable to accidents than others ; there is such 
a thing as “accident proneness,” and those who frequently have 
slight accidents are likely some day to have a serious one. The 
Board’s report about the measurement of this “ proneness ” by tests 
is of great interest ; but the statement that where provision for such 
scientific tests cannot be made much valuable information might 
be acquired by card-index records for all workers, suggests a simple 
procedure which ought to be adopted in every factory. It is certainly 
not too much to require that exact accident records should be kept. 
Their intelligent use would reduce casualties, 
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THE FOURTH YEAR 


HE fourth year of the war opens with no victory in sight 
for either side. There may be, and is, complete confidence 
throughout the United Nations that Hitler will ultimately be 
defeated, but with Germans holding vast tracts of Russia, with 
Rommel in Egypt, with Japan in occupation of Burmah and 
Malaya and the Dutch Indies and much of China, and garrisoning 
islands within bombing distance of Australia, with Allied ships 
bemg sunk faster than they can be built, it is idle to pretend that 
evidence of Hitler’s downfall is written in the heavens. His 
downfall will come, but all the superficial indications at the 
moment make better propaganda for Dr. Goebbels than for 
Mr. Brendan Bracken. That being so, it is well, in the interests 
of truth as well as for legitimate encouragement, to look a little 
below the surface. The first fact to register is that so far as can 
be discerned Germany is at the peak of her power and the 
United Nations are not. That is true in several fields. Few 
neutral States are likely to enter the war, but those that do— 
other Latin American republics, for example, following Brazil— 
will enter it as enemies, not allies, of Germany. She can have 
no hope of Turkey, as little of Portugal or Sweden, and hardly 
more, in the fourth year of war, of Spain. In _ production, 
despite the enslavement of two-thirds of Europe, she is being 
steadily outstripped. America’s vast output of ships will help 
to defeat the submarine blockade, and of aeroplanes will help 
to smash Germany’s industries and diminish her own output. 
And if further restrictions of civilian food-supplies become 
necessary on both sides Germany is far nearer the danger-point 
than Britain or the United States, perhaps even than Russia. 
Away from the battle-fronts she sees the omens uniformly dark. 
But the Allies can find no ground for complacency in that. 
Serviceable though it may be on occasion to insist that the war 
will be won in the workshops, there is always the danger that 
before that can happen is may be half-lost in the field. As the 
fourth year opens that aspect of the war is not to be ignored. 
A vital month or six weeks lies ahead. The fate of Stalingrad 
and the fate of Suez are in the balance, and a recrudescence of 
U-boat successes between now and winter may jeopardise or long 
postpone that Second Front to which the Allies are pledged, 
and which on psychological as well as military grounds it is 
essential to create. Even if the worst happened in all these cases 
it is rather the duration than the issue of the war that would 
be affected, but protraction of the struggle beyond a certain 
point might be hardly less disastrous to victor than to vanquished. 
If the Germans can be held before Stalingrad and the Caucasus 
foothills, and Rommel held or pushed westward out of Egypt, 
then the first month of the fourth year of the war may see a 
permanent turn of the tide. But it is premature to count on 
that as yet. At Stalingrad in particular the Russians are faced 
with an almost superhuman task. 

Meanwhile one success just achieved is important as a symbol. 
Japan’s methodical progress, from the day when she entered 
the war with one of the most foul and treacherous strokes in 
history, has taken her from island to island till she stands on 
the very threshold of Australia. Two measures were necessary 
for the Allied armies on the Australian continent, first of all to 
check her at the gates, and then to drive her back the way 
she came. That process has begun, and while it has not gone far it 
is going well. The check in New Guinea is not yet decisive, 
but the recapture of five of the Solomon Islands, with a valuable 
airfield and a potential naval base, means that the war is moving 
northward away from Australia instead of southward toward it. 
That change of direction may not be maintained. Naval actions 


that seem to be imminent may swing the balance the other way 
again. But Japan has had no recent successes in Australian waters, 
and her losses in aircraft-carriers will substantially diminish both 
her offensive and her defensive force. The prospect is that she 
will have to fall back in the Southern Pacific as she is falling 
back in the eastern provinces of China under a pressure which 
does the highest credit to Chinese strategy. 

However that may be, it is legitimate to believe that the fronts 
in Russia, in Egypt, in the Pacific, will hold long enough to enable 
the workshops to turn the scale. Mr. Lyttelton gave some idea 
last week of what British production is and American production 
will soon be. Germany, even with all occupied Europe under 
tribute, is completely outdistanced. In the matter of aeroplanes 
alone that may in the end be decisive. Two years ago this month 
the Battle of Britain was won, and these islands saved from 
invasion, by our §ghters. Today our heavy bombers, in which 
our superiority over Germany is immense, have carried the air- 
war into the heart of the Fatherland. In some respects we have 
done less than we hoped ; the production of machines like the 
Stirling and Lancaster is relatively slow, and some of our recent 
losses have been heavy ; Bomber Command can achieve no swift 
expansion in numbers of machines, though the progressive increase 
in its striking-power is great. In some respects, on the other 
hand, success is probably greater than has been realised. The 
devastation in Cologne and Rostock, Lubeck and Hamburg and 
Bremen and Osnabruck and Kassel, has not merely wrecked the 
fabric of factories, which could be fairly quickly replaced else- 
where, but destroyed machinery which takes months or years to 
construct. 

There is an inevitable time-lag in such operations. Germany, 
no doubt, is suffering little shortage yet of munitions and aero- 
planes and tanks and submarines. But the effect of the R.A.F.’s 
attacks is cumulative, and the attacks will grow heavier and 
more frequent. There may be retaliation. We cannot hope that 
German raids on this country will be always on the present 
restricted scale. But the Luftwaffe’s losses in Russia have been 
immense. It is extended to the utmost, and everything points to 
the conclusion that Rommel’s inferiority in the air is due 
largely to the fact that the machines he so palpably needs are 
not available. It is plain and elementary fact that British—and 
soon American—bombers, by destroying a German factory where 
aeroplanes or submarines are built, can do more to win the Battle 
of the Atlantic or the war in Africa than naval or ground forces 
could possibly do in far longer time at far greater cost of life. 
The bomber may be in the fourth year the main factor in the 
ultimate decision. 

There have been some, though those best informed were not 
among them, who thought 1942 might be the year of victory. 
With less than four months left that hope can hardly be enter- 
tained. Hitler has prepared the Germans for the rigours of 
another war-winter, which his troops will have to spend again 
on the Russian steppes, while most of ours, unless a Second Front 
materialises before the spring, will be perfecting their prepara- 
tion in relative comfort. But what, meanwhile, of the civilian 
front? In all respects life here is easier than it is in Germany. 
The danger still is of its being taken too easily. Unnecessary 
restrictions, of course, are to be avoided, but the country has 
shown repeatedly that it is ready for anything that will bring 
victory nearer. Lord Woolton or Mr. Dalton has only to say 
that the strain on shipping must be eased by a reduction in the 
imports of food or clothing or household goods or their con- 
stituents and the verdict will be accepted without a murmur, 
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Whether a whirlwind campaign for fuel-saving will be successful 
is debatable. If there are signs that it will not, then compulsory 
rationing should be imposed without hesitation. We have reached 
what may be the decisive test of democracy. Hitler can do what 
he will by his single fiat. Justice can be abolished, an unlimited 
dictatorship order every detail of every citizen’s life. We do 
not work that way, but we have to see to it that what is a 
better way in peace is not a worse way in war. It need not and 
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must not be. Unity and purpose and self-discipline and sacrifice 
and organisation (organisation, it must be feared, is still the 
weakest spot) can decide the issue at this juncture, for we 
are at the point when it is not le premier pas but le dernier pas 
qui cotte. Staying power will decide, and it is literally true 
that he who endureth to the end, the same shall be saved—and 
there is reasonable ground for hoping that the salvation may come 
in the next twelve months. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ROM time to time someone tells us authoritatively what it is 

that the men in the army are most concerned about—their pay, 
their billets, their food, a second front. Higher than any of them, 
I am inclined to think, comes the question of employment after the 
war. Can the men who have been serving count on getting jobs— 
their old ones or others as good or better—and if they do can they 
count on keeping them? In some ways this is the paramount post- 
war problem and it is useless to discuss it in isolation. It js obviously 
tied up with the whole question of national economic policy. The 
report of the Beveridge Committee oa social security, to be expected 
in a few weeks now, will certainly have a bearing on it, for the 
purpose of the committee’s recommendations will be to point to 
ways of banishing want. But that is only a short part of the road 
to the desired goal. What will be demanded, and rightly, will be 
solid work and work worth doing, not subsidised idleness. Failure 
to respond to it—and the difficulties are not to be under-rated—may 
have serious consequences. All parties ought to be realising that and 
framing plans in the light of it on a non-party basis. A good deal, 
I know, is being done behind the scenes in Whitehall. But paper 
plans are only a beginning. Without resolution and goodwill on a 
national scale tens of thousands of men returning from the army 
to civil life will find themselves superfluities. And they will not 
stand that role for very long. 

* * 7 * 





The relation of the blockade to possible relief work jn occupied 
Europe—a question to which Mr. Harold Nicolson devozed some 
salutary observations last week—is exercising a good many people’s 
minds. Everyone with any balance sees both sides of a singularly 
harrowing situation clearly. On the one hand it is imperative not 
to help Germany by promoting relaxations of the blockade, on the 
other the contemplation of the sufferings of children in particular 
in countries which Germany has swept clean of food is almost 
intolerable. A committee, I understand, has been formed under the 
Bishop of Chichester to try to arrange—of course, with the approval 
of the Allied Governments ; it could not be done without that—for 
the supply of vitamins and certain milk-products for children and 
nursing mothers in Belgium and Greece. It is thought that the 
commoditics could be obtained and money raised to pay for them. 
Shipping-space represents a more formidable problem and adminis- 
tration another possibly more formidable still. But the committee 
hopes, I believe, that both will be soluble. 

* * * * 

Announcements about the enrolment of women for fire-watching 
and Press pictures of new deep shelters in London are a sobering 
reminder of the possibility of the renewal of air-raids on this 
country on a substantial scale. It is obviously essential that we 
should be ready for anything that may be impending in this field, 
but it is sensible to try to form some reasonable estimate of the 
possibilities. On the whole, there is not much likelihood of a 
recurrence of raids on the scale of 1940 and the early months of 
1941. At that time the Luftwaffe had virtually nothing to do on 
the Continent. There was no war with Russia, the war in France 
was short and sharp; the vast majority of the bombers could be 
concentrated against Britain. The situation is very different today. 
The wastage on the Russian front is immense; it is by no means 
unreasonable to conclude that it is roughly equal to production ; 
the consequence being that the total effective strength of the 
Luftwaffe in the East is far lower than the layman would tend to 


assume. It is quite true that high figures of German production 
have been quoted in the past, but these included fighters, training 
machines, and various other types than long-distance bombers. The 
bombers take much longer to produce than fighters, and the wastage, 
as has been said, is very high. Even, therefore, if Russia could 
be so completely contained as to permit of the switching of the 
bulk of the Luftwaffe to France for attacks on Britain, a smaller 
force than in 1940-41 would be pitted against defences that have been 
greatly strengthened since them. Heavy blows no doubt could be 
dealt, but not worse than we have sustained, and almost certainly 
not as bad. Even that, moreover, would depend on the “ neutralisa- 
tion ” of Russia, and some self-abnegation by Rommel. 
* * * * 

Various eminent students of affairs have called attention to the 
valuable information about the coal situation to be gleaned from my 
esteemed contemporary, The New Statesman. ‘The position was 
convincingly elucidated on two consecutive pages of its last issue. 
Thus: 

“The plain truth is that in many areas the miners, who 
are largely oldish men, are getting tired out, and that exhorta- 
tions to them to produce more are bound to be ineffective, 
because they are physically incapable of the required response.” 
—Editorial Note, page 134. 

“The early morning news of the Dieppe raid reached the 
coalfields, filtered down into the pits, circulated from mouth to 
mouth along the coal face, growing as it went, until in a 
couple of hours the men underground believed that the Second 
Front had been opened at last. As a result, in a single South 
Wales pit, we are told that output for that day of renewed 
faith rose from 80 tons to 168 tons. Reports which reach us 
from pits and factories in other parts of the country suggest 
that this was not an isolated example. The story is a measure 
of the possibilities within reach.”—Leading article, page 135. 

Almost a case of “ Debout les morts!” 
* * * * 


In breaking it to the public that their green clothing-coupons 
must last them 5} months instead of 43, Mr. Dalton had a pertinent 
word to say on hats. “Anybody,” he affirmed, “who retains his 
natural hair ought to go withou: a hat.” This raises large questions. 
How much natural hair? This is a field in which there are infinite 
gradations, from the late M. Paderewski to, let us say, Mr. Dalton 
(or, I may add with great modesty, myself). And why, for that 
matter, only natural hair? A wig (or, more tactfully, rouper) surely 
stands in the same category in relation to hats and hatlessness. Per- 
sonally, I think that polished and hygienic domes like the two I 
have delicately indicated already are better covered. If Mr. Dalton 
decides—and acts—otherwise it will cause me great exercise of mind. 

* * + * 

Miss Violet Markham’s committee on the Women’s Services has 
produced a report that apart from its intrinsic importance is 
refreshingly readable—a quality which the chairman probably had 
a good deal to do with imparting. “ Virtue,” it is observed per- 
tinently, “has no gossip value "—and unfortunately not much news 
value either. Another observation also unfortunately true is that 
“ alcohol has become a symbol of conviviality for women no less than 
for men.” The incapacity to be sociable without spirits or something 
similar is an odd but prevalent aberration. Psychologists might 
consider how it could be altered. : - JANUS. 
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THE GATHERING STORM 


By STRATEGICUS 


IGHTING has broken out in Egypt, and with this the most 

critical phase of the Axis campaign opens. The more favourable 
campaigning season in Egypt lies ahead, whereas the weather, though 
still almost unbearably hot in the south-east, must scon begin to 
deteriorate over the greater part of Russia. The first snow fell in 
Leningrad last year on Sept. 12th, but the Moscow offensive con- 
tinued through the whole of November. In these divergencies there 
appears to lie an element that may interrupt the perfect syn- 
chronisation of the attacks on the Middle Eas: that still seem to be 
the heart of the German plan. Whether it will develop fully or 
develop at all depends to a large extent upon the great battles 
that are now taking place west of the lower Volga. It mus: also 
be influenced by the fighting in Egypt, and the exchanges in the 
Pacific. If Hitler is determined to strike towards the Persian 
Gulf he will presumably expect the Japanese to meet him there, 
This rendezvous, and, indeed, the capacity to make more than a 
gesture in that direction, are the issues over great areas. 

At the moment it is impossible to estimate the weight of Rommel’s 
assault. The Axis commentators are apparently looking in some 
other direction ; and this may argue some doubt about the outcome 
of the offensive. What seems to prove that it is the beginning 
of a decisive attack is the fact that, on general grounds, it is a 
question of now or never. His reaction-time has always been 
better than that of the Eighth Army. There are, of course, many 
reasons why it should be; but it must be recognised that in 
spite of a skilful, prolonged and very persistent attack on his com- 
munications, he has contrived to reinforce his army considerably. 
He has a new German and a new Italian infantry division, and, 
as far as we know, the four armoured divisions, presumably brought 
up to strength again. A good deal of material and a considerable 
number of infantry have been destroyed by air attack on his 
transport. But, once again, he commands a powerful army, though 
the twelve divisions known to be at his disposal may not all be 
at battle strength or in the battle area. 

Rommel has been expected to attack for some weeks, and there 
was a day last week when it was assumed that he had taken the 
plunge. Now that the blow has fallen it finds the Eighth Army 
as well prepared as it could expect to be at this stage; and the 
pattern of attack can have been no surprise. The early reports 
provide little basis for any sound view of its chances even if, 
on general grounds, it were not too early to form an opinion. But 
at least it can be recognised that the command has been pretty 
thoroughly overhauled. General Montgomery is a tough, experi- 
enced fighter, and about General Alexander’s calibre opinion is 
unanimous. There is much advantage in importing fresh blood to 
deal with the difficult problem presented by the present position 
in Egypt, and when the change brings such first-class material into 
play we are entitled to hope. 

The event alone can decide whether Rommel has chosen the best 
moment. It may be that Auchinleck waited too long before his 
attack, and now perhaps Rommel has passed the optimum moment. 
If he secures any notable immediate success we must expect to 
see him assisted from the other side of the Mediterranean ; and he 
may find encouragement in the developments in Russia. There, 
however, it begins to appear that Bock is late on his time-table. 
For some days the average rate of advance was about fifteen miles ; 
but even then it was not a uniform advance. There were checks. and 
spurts, and over the greater part of the front the checks are now 
more frequent and more prolonged than the spurts. The defence 
of Stalingrad has been as skilful as it has been heroic. On this vital 
sector of the front the German concentration has exceeded the 
Russian. Bock’s communications are better than those of Timo- 
shenko ; but the battle has thinned out some of the enemy units, 
and their supply is now giving trouble. 

The critical sector appears to move from north to south discon- 
certingly ; and the latest news is that the position in the north-west, 
hitherto the most threatened, has at least momentarily hardened, 
while the south-western thrust is giving the more trouble. What 


cannot be obscured is the titanic character of the fighting ; and, if 
some of the gages of the battle appear to be already gravely com- 
promised (if not indeed lost), the balance-sheet cannot be drawn up 
until the episode is concluded. Apart from Stalingrad, the most 
delicate situation is that on the extreme south-west, where what has 
frequently been suggested as threatened is now an accomplished 
fact. The enemy is driving in towards the Black Sea bases and he 
has already secured some liberty of action in the waters that wash 
the western side of the Black Sea-Caspian isthmus, since he is 
making repeated attacks from the sea. The Black Sea fleet has 
presumably fallen back upon Batum, but its sanctuary there will lie 
at the mercy of the developments on land. 

General Zhukov’s offensive in the Rzhev-Briansk area can have 
little if any immediate effect upon the threatened sectors in the 
south-east ; but it may prevent further reinforcements being sent to 
the south and, if it can be pressed to a successful issue, it may serve 
to initiate a counter-threat on a sector which cannot be ignored by 
the German Staff. The Times seemed to be pushing caution to 
astonishing extremes when it said on Tuesday that “ progress in the 
Rzhev area can only have been slight.” It is probably true that the 
advance has been costly. It is certain that it has not attained the 
speed of the German advance towards the south-east. But it seems 
impossible to deny that, along the Moscow-Riga railway, upon which 
Rzhev forms a sort of road-block, the Russians have pressed forward 
at least 25 miles. Moreover, the Rzhev-Gzhatsk-Vyazma triangle is 
one of the most elaborately fortified areas in the whole of Russia. 
Ii represents to the German Staff the possibility of a renewed thrust 
against Moscow and has hitherto stood firm against every Russian 
attack. 

How far the offensive can exert any decisive influence upon Hitler’s 
main purpose remains problematical. The extent to which Japan 
can co-operate by striking across the Indian Ocean is also very 
difficult to estimate. The view we take of it must depend upon 
the judgement we form of the Allied successes in the Pacific. Un- 
fortunately, it seems fatally easy to take merely a partial view of 
the position. When the brilliant Midway Island victory was won, 
it was ignored that the Japanese had effected a landing in the 
Aleutians ; and it is abundantly clear from the sequel that if it was 
difficult to prevent them occupying the islands, it is much more 
difficult to eject them. It is, in fact, clear that there were two 
task forces at sea on that occasion. Similarly, when the United 
States marines fought off the Japanese counter-attack upon the 
Solomons, there were at least two task forces at large. It seems 
certain that the landing in Milne Bay has proved disastrous to the 
invader; but he had earlier effected a landing at Buna, and he 
seems to have reinforced the troops attempting to break through 
at Kokoda. 

It is these facts that warn us of the limited character of the 
Allied initiative in the Pacific and the limited nature of its effects 
as a diversion. This is a conclusion of the first importance. When 
we attempt to make an estimate of the possibilities of the Japanese 
power to attack India or to cross the Indian Ocean towards the 
Persian Gulf we are met by the spectacle of a further occupation 
of New Guinea, which is the doorstep of Australia. Superficially, 
this seems to disprove the recent claim that the United States has 
attained “equality or near equality ” with the Japanese naval power 
in the Pacific. If it does not go so far as that, at least it is a 
convincing demonstration that the Japanese have still the resources 
to deal us damaging blows in dangerous areas. At the same time, 
it is still possible to hope that the Japanese will over-reach them- 
selves and either run into such an American force that they will be 
destroyed or weaken the concentration that defends Japan itself. 

But, when we are picturing the immediate future, it does not seem 
probable that they will do either this or will fail to have the sea 
power to strike either at Russia or towards the Near East. The 
balance of power in the Pacific is, in fact, still too confused. It 
might have been a firmer strategic plan to attempt to clear New 
Guinea than to attack in the Solomons. If the Allies have not yet 
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the power for a blow of such dimensions, we are once more driven 
to moderate our expectations of the impotence of the Japanese. The 
bearing of this conclusion upon the war outlook as a whole lies in 
the fact that at some point the western and eastern strategies of 
the Axis must converge, and we do well not to rule out the possibility 
of the Japanese figuring in a major rdle. 


CAUCASIAN RETROSPECT 
By GEORGE SCOTT 

PITY von Bock’s men should they attempt to cross the Caucasus 

Range by the great Georgian military road that runs between 
Tiflis and Ordzhonikidze. My military duties took me to Tiflis 
in 1916. They automatically ended with the fall of the Kerensky 
Government, and I was left with the choice of either being caught 
by the Germans—already due at Tiflis—or escaping into Russia 
proper. I adopted the latter course, and did not really care much 
whether I should find Ordzhonikidze in the hands of the Reds or 
the Whites. It was constantly changing hands in those mad, early 
days of the Revolution, and even during my brief stay there I was 
never quite certain whether Terek Cossacks or Soviet troops 
were in occupation. In any case, I preferred the prospect of un- 
pleasantness at the hands of Russians rather than of Germans ; for 
a Russian, of whatever political shade, is at all times at least a 
human being. 

I was able to book a seat in a rickety Benz car run by an Armenian. 
I was glad it was a Benz, as they are short in body, and so, better 
equipped to negotiate sharp and perilous turns. (Some moneyed 
American had the year before presented the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
to whose staff I was attached, with seven Roils-Royces for his 
journeys to and from Erzeroum. They were quite useless on the 
winding mountain roads.) That run over the Georgian road still 
lives in my memory. Rarely, in a life adequately jewelled with 
tense moments, have I been so truly scared. 

All went well until we reached Mshet, the first 
journey—Mshet, the ancient capital of Old Georgia, which goes 
back to the time of Mithridates, when Claudius ruled in Rome, 
and Herod Agrippa was king. At least so far, if not earlier. It 
harbours the tombs of the kings of ancient Georgia, who claimed 
descent from the House of David. In Tiflis I had met the Princess 
Liza Orbeliani, the one surviving granddaughter of the last king. 
She was a remarkable old dame with snow-white hair—snow-white, 
except in front, for she had a trick of blowing the smoke from her 
cigarette into it whenever she brought off a witticism, and as she 
could not open her mouth without uttering a caustic remark her 
“front” had taken on a permanently ginger shade. She regarded 
the Romanoffs as barbarians of yesterday, and the Grand Duke, 
ever courteous, and possessed of an unexpected sense of humour, 
invariably called on her. She would never dream of calling first. 

It was after we had passed Mshet that the journey became 
eventful. For one thing, we learnt at Mshet that the mountain 
tribes, the Ingoosh and the Ossetine, were on the war-path. They 
were quite determined that none, whether Red Army, Cossack or 
German, should use the road, but were quite prepared, for a con- 
sideration, to issue passes to private persons. In the meantime our 
driver had had a good gin-up—“ to steady my nerves,” as he put it. 
We were held up several times along the road. The patrolling 
hillmen who stopped us did so by letting fly at the car with their 
rifles, and we limped into the village of Kazbék that nestles at the 
foot of the mighty mountain of that name with two punctured 
tyres. After that, we began to climb steadily, and the road became 
more and more dangerous where masses of falling rock had damaged 
it, leaving it wide enough for the car to pass by a margin of inches 
only. That was the part of the journey that gave me a sinking 
feeling in the pit of my stomach. At one hairpin-turn the car 
skidded badly on the loose surface, and looking over the side, I 
could see the thin glittering thread of the wild Terek river below— 
a sheer drop of a thousand feet or more. I was glad to reach 
Ordzhonikidze that evening. Again, I pity the Germans should they 
try that road. The defenders would need to waste no bombs. 
Boulders from a convenient height would do the trick equally 


well. 
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When I arrived there, the Red Army held Ordzhonikidze. Then 
there was a good deal of street-fighting, which left the Cossacks 
and the hillmen—who had temporarily buried an ancient blood. 
feud for the purpose of ousting the Reds—again temporarily, in 
charge. A month later, after vet further street-fighting, the Soviet 
troops were back. Which brings me to place-names. I find I have 
difficulty in not giving Ordznonikidze its original name of Vladikavkaz, 
literally, Dominate-Thou-the-Caucasus ; for the name Ordzhonikidze 
does not recall to my mind a well-planned rectangular town with 
a spacious park through which runs the Terek; a town built by 
the Tsar who had conquered the Caucasus. Rather am I reminded 
of a smallish sallow man—a kinsman of Premier Stalin—with a 
mop of unruly black hair, an ill-kept imperial, and the dark fiery 
eyes of a visionary. Indeed a picturesque figure, with his flaming 
red, collarless shirt, his bazgy blue trousers tucked into top boots, 
and over all, a rusty fin-de-siécle frock coat two sizes too big for 
him ; for it was he who at long last ordered my arrest “as an 
Imperialist and one who consorted with Imperialists.” Having 
sentenced me to death he at once insisted that I should be escorted 
tu Moscow “to have the sentence confirmed by higher authority.” 
I often wish we could have met in happier circumstances, as he 
was a delightful sincere little man. His attitude was quite im- 
personal. He would have treated my chief, Lieut.-Colonel—now 
General—Wavell, in exactly the same way, had not the latter, 
fortunately for England and unfortunately for Graziani, been recalled 
some months earlier to join Allenby, and so increase his knowledge 
of desert-warfare. 

Vladikavkaz was a comparatively modern town, and there was no 
particular reason why, when Ordzhonikidze died, the Soviet Govern- 
ment should not have bestowed upon it his name. It is also proper 
that the sleepy little old Volga town of Tsaritzin, which has since 
developed into a mighty city of steel, should have been renamed 
after the Man of Steel who had so much to do with its growth. 
But why change Nizhni-Novgorod, and in changing it to Gorki 
rob Russia of an historical background in favour of an extremely 
vain, vulgar, rather second-rate artist? There is no precedent for 
vulgarity necessarily to be associated with Socialism in its most 
My guards, throughout my difficult trek across the 
winter of 1918-1919, were invariably 


extreme form. 
Astrakhan Steppe in the 
courteous and considerate. 

At that time, the railway ended at Sviatoi Krest, Holy Cross, in 
mid-steppe, not far from Piatigorsk. The platform at Piatigorsk 
was crowded with soldiery, all slightly crazed with their new-found 
freedom. They pulled the driver out of his cab and themselves 
ran the train up and down the line like a school of mischievous boys 
whom none controlled. They swarmed on the roof of our carriage, 
and tried to break in. The guard in charge of me stood there 
ready to lose his life in my defence. Fortunately the day was 
drawing in; the riotous soldiers wearied of the game, and we were 
allowed to proceed to Holy Cross, famous for its monastery, a place 
where the Southern Armies of Old Russia had been buried over 
and over again: for battalions of black crosses stretched as far as 
the eye could see, towards a blood-red horizon that heralded an 
early and bitter winter. 

I was in the country of my birth. I knew intimately every 
township and village of that area, as far as the Volga, on whose 
banks I was born. I speak Russian like a native. Why then, did 
I not slip away? Was it out of consideration for those in charge 
of me, who shared my hardships, and insisted on sharing any food 
and drink they were able to acquire in a starving land? Or was 
it because, as we sat round the great brushwood fires in mid-steppe, 
in the steely night, with the thermometer ever falling, falling, I 
caught sight of moving pin-points of green beyond the farthest rim 
of the fire’s light? I often wonder how those gaunt grey wolves 
of the steppes are faring throughout these murderous mechanised 
days. This winter will be a harder one than ever, both for Russian 
and German, and I cannot but think that the wolves, whose 
melancholy song I used to hear as a child, and later, as a grown 
man, will be permitted to feast to their hearts’ content. Unless, 
indeed, before spring again transmutes, with magic touch, the barren 
steppe to a land of beauty and plenty, they themselves be devoured 
of wolfish men. 
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THE SOLDIER’S PAY 


By A PAYMASTER 


HE White Paper on Service Pay claims only to set out “some 
T of the factors which should be borne in mind in any attempt to 
measure the real value of the remuneration of all kinds received 
by members of the Services.” It is a pity that every one of the 
factors set out has been chosen to suggest that the Service man’s 
pay is really higher than is commonly supposed. The impression 
must be given that the Government is reluctant to grant any 
increases, and if it gives way under pressure, only niggardly con- 
cessions will result. The fact is that Service remuneration varies 
very greatly, but for the great majority of men is on a scale which 
most people will regard as too low. 

It is doubly unfortunate, therefore, that a number of the figures 
given in the White Paper are misleading. This is particularly true 
of the estimated value to the soldier of payments “in kind ”— 
food, clothing, accommodation, laundry, free travel on leave, medical 
treatment, comforts and recreational facilities and cheap tobacco. 
These are assessed as worth 35s. a week to the single man and 
from 23s. to 25s. to the married. Of these minor items set out, free 
travel should be ignored, as the need is caused solely by separation 
from home through service; comforts are provided by charitable 
organisations rather than the Government, and recreational facilities 
mainly out of sports-fund levies or canteen-profits; the “ value” 
of free medical treatment is that health insurance contributions are 
only partially paid by troops; and the tobacco concession is only 
1s. per week. All these cannot be put at more than 2s. 6d. per 
week. 

The supplying of most of the soldier’s clothing (not all as the 
paper implies), and its upkeep, is perhaps worth 5s.; board and 
lodging is represented, normally, by what the single man has been 
wont to give his. mother, and for the married man by what his 
wife saves in housekeeping through no longer having him to cater 
for. For men used to a standard of living of, savy, £3 to £4 a week, 
these cannot be put higher than about 15s. and Ios. a week re- 
spectively. Thus the total value of payments in kind is only about 
22s. 6d. for the average single man, and 17s. 6d. fr the married. 

This is the most serious of the misleading statements in the 
White Paper because it underlies all its calculations of the value 
of the remuneration of various non-commissioned ranks, Where 
commissioned officer’s pay is discussed, an entirely different basis 
is taken. To actual pay and separation allowances is added the cash 
allowances paid in lieu of issues in kind to an officer who is 
not accommodated and fed by the army or in mess. But one 
imagines such men are very much in the minority, or will be when 
more active land fighting develops. Moreover, an officer who does 
draw these allowances (unless he can live at home) has, in fact, 
two homes to keep up—his lodgings and his own home—and no 
mention of this is made in the Paper. 

It is only by this quite unreal calculation that the emoluments of 
a second lieutenant with two children can be made out to be 
worth £611 a year. In actual fact, if he is living with his men, and 
in mess, he gets 11s. a day, less mess charges of, say, 2s. 6d. a day 
for himself, out of which he is supposed to pass over 22s. a 
week to his wife, and a separation allowance of 7s. 6d. a day. Free- 
dom from income-tax is undoubtedly a valuable concession, but his 
position—rightly or wrongly—does require considerable expendi- 
tures which a civilian avoids. He is probably about as well off 
as a civilian living at home and earning £6 to £7 a week, but no 
better. 

If officers’ emoluments came anywhere near the hypothetical figures 
in the White Paper, there would be no grounds for increasing their 
pay, but even on the Government’s own figures, pay of other ranks 
is inadequate. Inadequate, that is, if it is accepted as reasonable that 
the average soldier should be as well off as the average industrial 
worker. The latter’s earnings (including overtime) are now around 
£5 pec week ; the White Paper, even with its exaggerated valuation 
of payments in kind, makes the gross earnings of a single private 
on basic rates £3 per week, and a married man with two children 
£3 17s. If the man has had two years’ service, these figures can be 
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raised by ros. for the single man, and 7s. for the married. Even 
sO, earnings remain from 16s. to 30s. below the moderate estimate 
given of those in industry, and if the figures are corrected for the 
errors in the official computation of payments in kind, the deficiencies 
are raised to 21s. 6d. for the married man with two children, and 
42s. 6d. for the single man. 

It is no answer to say that cases of hardship are met by War 
Service grants. These still smack of charity—not unnaturally, 
since an Unemployment Assistance Board investigator must normally 
call at the soldier’s house—and have to be applied for on a form 
of questionnaire which cannot easily be answered, and therefore 
prevents many genuine applications ever being made. In any case, 
surely the need for hundreds of thousands of these grants is itself 
evidence that basic rates are too low. 

This will, I think, be the seventh or eighth time soldiers’ pay 
and allowances have had to be increased in three years of war. 
Fundamentally, the trouble is caused by attempting to combine in 
war a peace-time pay-system which is completely unsuitable in 
its framework and administration for present needs. It is too much 
to hope for its reform now, nor, indeed, would that be practicable. 
What we can ask is that the extra money which Parliamcut will have 
to grant shall be directed to where the need is greatest—the ordinary 
non-tradesman private soldier, and especially the man with a 
family. The single man should have more. After all, many of 
them are continuing to help at home, and saving to get married ; 
the childless wife has no grounds for an increase, but the wife with 
two or three children is hard put to it to make ends meet on, 
normally, 47s. 6d. or 52s. 6d. a week, and cannot help feeling a bit 
sore when she sees the mounting expenditure of her. neighbour 
whose husband is “on munitions.” 


CHRISTIANITY IN WAR 


By LT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM DOBBIE 


HE successful prosecution of a war depends on many factors, 
T material, personal, intellectual, economic, &c. The importance 
of these things is widely recognised and well understood, and every 
effort is being made to make the fullest use of our resources in these 
respects. But there is another factor which is evén more vitally 
important than these, 4nd which is apt to be overlooked by some 
in this very material age in which we live. That factor is the spiritual. 
It is overlooked perhaps because it is more intangible than the 
others and seems to be less real and practical and therefore less 
important. Guns, tanks, ships and aircraft can be seen and counted 
and their influence observed and assessed. But the spiritual 
resources of the nation cannot be treated in this way. They con- 
stitute a difficult problem, and we feel that we have so many difficult 
problems to face that we are unwilling to grapple with another 
which we may think is only of secondary importance. The conse- 
quence is that we are in danger of concentrating our attention and our 
efforts on developing our material resources, and of relying for 
upon our human and material activities. That this 
is so seems evident from many of the slogans which have 
been devised in order to stimulate the efforts of our people. “ Your 
efforts, your endurance, your determination will bring victory.” 
These exhortations are very right and proper, so far as they go, 
but they undoubtedly have the effect of encouraging our people 
to think that their efforts are all that matter, and of blinding them 
to the fundamental and vital fact that God alone can give victory. 

The Day of Prayer recently ordered by His Majesty the King 
will no doubt have turned the minds of many to the spiritual factor, 
and have helped our people to take stock of their position in this 
matter. It is to be hoped that this is so. The attitude of many 
has probably been affected by two considerations, though perhaps 
they have never actually crystallised their thoughts or put them into 
words. The first of these considerations is, as has already been 
indicated, that the spiritual factor is of minor importance. This 
may perhaps be partly the result of the representations of some mis- 
guided persons who suggest that we need make no effort, but that 
God will do all that is necessary, while we sit back and take our 
ease. Such a distortion of facts cannot be too strongly condemned. 


success 
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It is obvious that we have to make the utmost efforts, and accept the 
greatest sacrifices, if we are to deserve success. Unless we do this 
we can hardly ask God, or expect Him, to intervene on our behalf 
and give us victory. “God helps those who help themselves ” is 
true from many points of view. 

All historical happenings have had a spiritual background. 
Spiritual influences good or bad have always been at work in nations 
This fact has not always been recog- 
wrong diagnosis of social or inter- 

wrong treatment, has sometimes 
But if ever we have gone to war on a spiritual issue it is 
fighting for our existence and for the pre- 


and in international affairs. 
nised, and as a consequence a 
national problems, resulting in a 
followed. 
now. We are not only 
servation of our institutions, we are fighting for the fundamental 
which life, whether individual or 
There can be no vestige of doubt 


spiritual principles without 
national, will not be worth living. 
that our cause is righteous, and that it must be in accordance with 
We are constantly reminded of this, but surely the 
Since it is essentially 
merely 


God's will. 
corollary is obvious if we have eyes to see it. 
a spiritual conflict in which we are engaged, and nota 
material one, we must make sure that we develop our spiritual 
resources to the full, and not rely only on our material efforts. We 
may have to readjust our ideas and our attitude in many matters 
before our spiritual mobilisation can be complete, but these adjust- 
ments, even though they may be humiliating, must be faced and 
carried through if we are to win this war. It is not just a question 
of emergency religion or of any temporary adjustment. It is a 
question of a real change of attitude towards many of the deepest 
life. There can be no doubt of the importance of the 
spiritual factor. 

The other consideration which has perhaps 
attitude towards this matter is a feeling that it is not 
a practical thing to bring spiritual resources to bear in the rough- 
and-tumble of our lives today. It is thought to be out of place 
when we are at grips with any material enemy as we are, and that 
it cannot really help us to overcome his efficient and ruthless forces. 
In fact, that this is not the time to try experiments, however interest- 
ing and attractive ; we have our hands full as it is, and we cannot be 
bothered with anything which is not well proved and eminently 
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practical. 

To trust in God, and to rely on His help, is no new and untried 
thing. It is no experiment the result of which is in doubt. History 
is full of examples of the reality of the help He gives to individuals 
or nations who seek it. His intervention has on many occasions been 
evident to those who have eyes to see such things. It was evident 
in 1918, in the Hundred Days Campaign in France which im- 
mediately followed the Day of Prayer on August 4th in that year. 
In more recent times it was clearly evident in 1940 when we were 
withdrawing our forces from France and Belgium. Many saw it then, 
and gratefully acknowledged it. 

Moreover, there are many individuals today, just as there have 
been in our past history, who have proved in their own experience, 
in the Services or in civil life, that the help which God gives to 
those who ask Him for it and expect to get it from Him, is a real 
and practical thing. There are many today, the writer among 
them, who have proved without a shadow of a doubt that it is no 
impractical thing to trust in the Living God, and to expect Him 
to do what He promises. It is no mere fancy, but a proved fact, 
that prayer to Him produces results, in great as well as in small 
natters, as the writer, for one, has abundantly experienced on many 
occasions, in war as well as peace. The more others put this 
claim to the test the better for us all. After all, it is merely a 
recognition of the fact that God can and does control the course 
of events, and that He has not only the will but the power to 
help those who rely on Him. Such reliance is an entirely practical 
thing 

If it is both important and practical to develop our spiritual 
resources, how can it be done? In the first place, it involves a 
wholehearted recognition and acknowledgment of our need of God. 
In the second place, it involves an adjustment of our attitude towards 
Him, and putting away things which are known to be displeasing 


to him. It is not enough to go on repeating that our cause is 
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righteous. It is, outstandingly so. But we have to see to it that we 
are righteous too, both nationally and individually. We have to 
acknowledge the very unpalatable fact that we are not, and that there 
are many things in our national and individual lives which weaken 
rather than strengthen our spiritual powers. As has been said, this fact 
is unpalatable. It touches our pride. But it must be faced in the 
same way as we have faced other unpleasant things. It involves 
acknowledging our faults, and turning from them—a difficult step, 
perhaps, but one which must be taken. When, as a nation, we 
face up to“things in this way, and thus seek to make ourselves fit 
to be entrusted with success, then it may be possible for God to give 
it to us, and so enable us to fulfil our national responsibilities for 
the building up of a better world after the war. 


THE G.P.’s FUTURE 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


OR many generations, up to the beginning of the present war, 
F the pattern of general medical practice in these islands has 
remained basically the same. In spite of the development of 
the public health and tuberculosis services, the extension and im- 
provement of mental hospitals and the arrival of newer specialities 
such as radiology, the great majority of medical students have con- 
tinued to become general practitioners. They have done so by 
joining or succeeding their fathers—there is a strong hereditary 
element in the profession—by becoming assistants and later partners 
to men already in practice, by buying a partnership or a whole 
practice—usually on the basis of a year and a half’s or two years’ 
estimated income, or by settling down in some supposedly promising 
neighbourhood, putting up their plates, and awaiting the arrival of 
patients. 

Each way of entrance has had its advocates and 
astonishingly few doctors seem to have failed to obtain some sort 
of a living ; and likely applicants for shares in a well-established 
practice have usually been able to find insurance societies willing 
to advance a proportion of the requisite capital. Various estimates 
been made of the average financial rewards of 
But the personal factor and other conditions have been 
Roughly speaking, 


Successes ; 


have general 
practice. 
too various for any very accurate generalisations. 
it has seldom been possible, even in a prosperous neighbourhood, 
for a general practitioner, whether single-handed or in partnership, 
to earn as much as £4,000 a year, without grossly overworking. Many 
would have regarded themselves as reasonably successful with a 
gross income of half that amount. Bearing in mind that the medical 
education is probably the longest and most expensive of any, and 
allowing for the initial outlay in beginning practice, the medical 
profession is clearly not one to be adopted for primarily financial 
reasons. Nor is it probable that many of its entrants have embraced 
it from that motive, 

During the last thirty years various factors have emerged to help 
the general practitioner. The advent of the small motor-car has been 
an unmitigated blessing to him. The medical inspection of school- 
children and other part-time salaried work in connexion with the 
national social services has provided many general practitioners with 
additional sources of income ; and in spite of its imperfections and 
the opposition with which it was first encountered, the National 
Health Insurance Scheme has been of undoubted financial benefit 
to general practitioners in urban and industrial areas. There have 
also been other changes, such as the increase in size of medical 
partnerships or firms, even to the extent, in some small towns, of 
including all their doctors. In such firms there has begun the 
tendency for each partner to develop and educate himself in some 
particular speciality, so that the firm can become self-sufficient, as it 
were, for all but the rarest and most difficult cases. But the basic 
principles of general practice have remained unaltered. Partners 
in a firm usually retain their own personal patients. But such 
patients are always at liberty, if they desire to do so, to call in 
one of the other partners, or to seek the advice of some other doctor. 
Panel patients, under the National Health Insurance Scheme, can 
also, at stated periods, transfer, if they wish, to some other panel 
doctor. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Now, as the result of the war, changes in national and social out- 
Jook, doubts about future finance and various other considerations, 
the future of general practice in these islands is being studied and 
written about from many different points of view. A responsible, 
representative body of doctors, under the aegis of the British Medical 
Association, has issued an interim and tentative report on the subject, 
and a completion of it is to come. There seems to be a consensus 
of opinion that changes are inevitable, though the general public 
has not yet been heard on this point, and that such changes will be 
away from the old individual, so-called competitive, tradition. 

To judge from the immense amount of correspondence that has 
been filling the columns of the medical journals during the last two 
years, a very considerable body of medical men favour an out-and- 
out salaried State medical service, to be available for the whole 
population, and to be paid for out of some national contributory 
tax or rate. The advantages claimed for this, once established, are 
its comparative simplicity of administration and finance ; and it is 
believed that many doctors, especially the younger ones, would 
welcome the assured income, regular hours, regular holidays, and 
ultimate pension provid:d for under such an arrangement. They 
would also welcome cordially the emancipation from  book- 
keeping, the sending out and collection of accounts ; and it is also 
claimed that—freed from the temptation to “ placate” patients for 
bread-and-butter reasons—they would be able to practise an honester 
and more scientific medicine to the benefit of all concerned. 


“ 


The enormous initial difficulty of transferring many thousands of 
existing doctors of all ages, abilities, and degrees of experience, to 
their appropriate niches in such a service is no doubt realised by 
some, at any rate, of its advocates—but it is probably assumed that 
this could be overcome, or that it should not, in any case, be 
allowed to stand in the way of a beneficent reform. The great 
objection that such a service would either abolish or severely restrict 
—from the patient’s point of view—the free choice of a doctor is 
dismissed on the grounds that a free choice is even now, especially 
in many country districts, hardly possible ; that it is already con- 
tentedly accepted, as regards hospital treatment, as practically 
non-existent ; and that the general benefits accruing would in any 
case outweigh its loss. 

Another very considerable number of doctors, while opposed to 
a salaried State service on the grounds of the alleged loss of pro- 
fessional independence and integrity that it would entail, the 
stifling of personality that would ensue from bureaucratic control, 
and the inevitable manufacture of medical yes-men, with an eye on 
promotion, would nevertheless like to see an increase in the number 
of people includable in the National Health Insurance Scheme, and 
the extension of this to their families and dependants. But massive 
as the correspondence on such subjects has been, the great bulk of 
the profession, whether in general practice or at present in the 
services, does not write letters to the medical Press, and has—like 
the general public—yet to be heard from. 

Such, then, is the position, at the moment, and meanwhile the 
general practitioner, with partners and neighbours withdrawn into 
the various services, and more being called up as the services grow, 
is probably working harder than ever before. And whatever the 
future may hold in the way of a State medical service, partial or 
complete, it is probably safe to say that some body of independent 
general practitioners and consultants will and should remain. How- 
ever efficient a State service, it would need outside, unbiassed, 
independent medical critics if that efficiency is to be maintained. 
However able its individual members, there would always probably 
be a few dissatisfied or unwilling patients for whom an alternative 
supply of doctors must exist, if only as a safety-valve. There would 
always probably be young men and women desirous of becoming 
doctors, but not necessarily and inevitably salaried State servants. 
There would always probably be doctors within the State service 
itself who would be found temperamentally, or for some other 
Treason, unsuited to it; and if there were no alternative professional 
field open to them their retirement or dismissal from the State 
Service would be a disaster tantamount, as regards their professional 
future, to removal from the Medical Register. For these and 
other reasons, therefore, it seems unlikely that general practice, as it 
exists at present, will entirely disappear in any immediate future. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THERE is a line of cottages in a village not thirty miles from London 
which have been without any modern conveniences. A year or two ago 
water and electricity were made available, thanks to vigorous pleas 
made to the companies concerned. All seemed well; but, in fact, the 
position of the cottagers was little improved. They must still draw 
their water in buckets and still use paraffin or candles for light. The 
landowner, who is an absentee, does not see fit to connect the houses 
by pipe and wire to the adjacent supplies. I quote this example to 
impress on our reformers the truth that the final step is of vital import- 
ance. The Scott report, issued under the leadership of a man who has 
always had the welfare of rural England very closely at heart, will be 
almost useless in many regards, in spite of its high excellence, if 
cases such as I have quoted are permitted. “ Juxtaposition is great,” 
but is only an offence if what is near cannot be enjoyed. Throughout 
England the rents of cottages owned by small landowners are cruelly 
high and repairs inadequate. The contrast is most abrupt when cottages 
owned by such good landlords as the Ecclesiastical Commissioners or 
University Colleges are cheek by jowl with cottages in which widows or 
local speculators or absentee landlords have invested their moderate 
capital. Leaky shacks at 6s. 6d. a week rent are a blot on our civilisation. 


‘* The Cold Mushroom ”’ 


It has been suggested by Mr. Ramsbottom (from the Natural History 
Museum in Cromwell Road, who has heroically offered to name any 
species sent to him) that the public ought to be put wise on the edible 
qualities of some dozen sorts of mushroom. Suppose he starts with 4 
smaller number. This as an educational beginning. There are two 
almost universally prevalent which no one in this country eats: the 
Champignon, or tough-fibred fairy-ring fungus, and the puff-ball. If the 
proper treatment of these two were popularised what a large addition 
would be made to the food supply! They are not so good as the 
Morel or Boletus or the Agaricus Campestris on which our too con- 
servative countryfolk concentrate; but they are available in tons, and 
the Champignon will keep. Many people are afraid even of that sort 
of agaric which we call the horse mushroom. It is large and it is good, 
especially for soup or gravy. As to the Morel, probably the most 
agreeable of all to the palate, it seems to have a preference for grit or 
stones. The latest that I have found were on a gravel path and a hard 
tennis court. It is, I think, a general belief, though it has no foundation 
in fact, that the fungus which grows on or under trees is thereby 
poisonous,—and this in face of the historical business in truffles! 


Gossamer Days 


Large and frequent wisps of silken thread floated across the fields 
last week, recalling an odd warning issued to A.R.P. workers a year 
ago. They were told to beware of a strange light substance possibly 
dropped by aeroplanes. The alarm issued, I believe, from a particularly 
large incursion of gossamer into an aerodrome. The phenomenon was, 
of course, the result of the annual autumn migration of young spiders, 
which at this season are wont to ascend the highest available point and 
throw themselves into the air on a streamer of silk that they have 
uncoiled for the purpose from their bodies. The migration differs from 
most other migrations because it depends on weather. Gossamer days 
are usually the loveliest of the year. The spider really knows what the 
mythical king-fisher or halcyon was supposed to know when it set its 
nest afloat in calm or halcyon weather. The biggest migrations I have 
known, wholly clothing the fields in a sheen of “ samite mystic, wonder- 
ful,” have been in late September, but this year we have had gossamer 
days both in July and August. 


In the Garden 


A farmer of no more than 28 years of age and new to the profession 
has had the courage to write an autobiography and call it Spring 
Onions. The book is a quite remarkable guide to those outsiders, male 
or female, who may commence farming or market gardening after the 
war, and there are welcome signs that the farming ranks may be increased 
by numbers of such young and intelligent recruits. This one was saved, 
economically, by spring onions, which are commonly known in his 
neighbourhood as “the gardener’s friend.” Most of us should remember 
that now is the time to cement the friendship. I have been asked many 
times to give the name of a beginner’s guide to gardening. The simplest 
I know is The Gardener’s ABC, price 4d., issued from the Baskerville 
Press, Eastbourne. It is approved by the Ministry and is connected 
with the Central Allotments Committee at Drayton House, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. There is a companion pamphlet on cooking vegetables. 

W. Beach Tuomas. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS lecturing on Monday night to the Jugoslay Club in 
When they asked me some months ago to accept 


London. 
I had foreseen that it would be best to avoid 


this engagement, 
all subjects connected either with the present war or the future 
peace. I promised, therefore, that I should talk to them upon 
“The Approach to Engiish Literature.” How optimistic one 1s 
in spring-time regarding these distant autumnal engagements, and 
how constantly one forgets that but a few hurried hours will pass 
before the peach-blossom rounds itself into wasp-infested fruits 
and the spider-webs glisten against the yews! The determined date 
rushes upon one suddenly as a railway-station upon a family un- 
aware of the imminence of their destination ; the outlying bungalows 
of Bognor Regis swing past the carriage windows, and in panic 
dismay the milk-bottle, the meccano set, the knitting and the P. G. 
Wodehouse are tumbled into the basket together ; one stands upon 
the platform breathless and disarrayed. That May afternoon when 
I accepted my engagement to the Jugoslavs, and fixed my tactful 
subject, it had all seemed so remote and easy. But when I realised 
that the last day of August was actually upon me, I also realised 
that the subject I had chosen was intricate in the extreme—and that 
most of my audience knew little English. Even before an 
English university audience it would be difficult to treat such a 
subject adequately within the space of fifty minutes. But to convey 
the substance of English lyricism to an audience who knew but 
little English, and whose whole tradition was an epic tradition, 
seemed to me, when the date was on me, as impossible as describing 
to a Baluchi warrior the colours of the Weald of Kent. 
* * * * 

Such experiences are, however, valuable, in that they oblige us to 
consider English literature from a totally new angle. How, within 
so short a space of time, could I convey to a foreign audience, con- 
sisting to a large degree of soldiers and civil servants, an even 
upproximate impression of anything so multiform and so vast? The 
literature of any country is composed not of content or form alone, 
but of other important elements, and notably those of association 
and suggestion. These other clements are almost totally lost in 
translation, nor do they evoke the correct emotional or aesthetic 
response in people trained in other habits of mind and language. 
And if this be true of all literature, it is doubly true of English 
literature, in which the associative and the suggestive play so im- 
portant a part. The greatest passages of English literature, as for 
instance those passages of “ pure” poetry which provide the English 
reader with delighted moments of satisfaction and surprise, owe 
their effect not to content or even to form, but to highly inventive 
association. They do not make sense, but they make something far 
more important than sense, and to a foreigner they make nothing 
at all ; since it is upon the stout warp of common national tradition 
that the genius of a creative artist embroiders in silk and gold. 

* * * * 

Some enlightenment can, I suppose, be given by adopting the 
metaphorical method. One can say, for instance, that French litera- 
ture is best approached as a magnificent piece of architecture ; that 
German literature should be regarded as a forest; that English 
literature is a garden, and so on. One can Say things of this sort, 
but I do not know that they are very true, and I doubt very much 
whether they convey any valuable meaning to a Jugoslav Colonel. 
I think I was right, therefore, in taking the severely practical line 
and in confining my talk within the following quite reasonable 
“You are here in England. You are likely to remain 
here some time. You will not, I hope, remain here long enough 
to be able to master the whole of English literature. But you will 
remain here long enough to know something about a few English 
books. If you begin by trying to read Shakespeare or Shelley you 
will at the outset become discouraged and confused. Your approach 
to English literature should, therefore, be a tentative approach 
from the facile to the complicated. I suggest to you the following 
ten books as stages in your progression.” 


formulas : 


It would be an interesting competition, on the “ desert-island ” 
analogy, to work out a list of ten English books which one would 
recommend as an approach to English literature to an audience of 
Jugoslav exiles. My own list was as follows: The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes, Trollope’s Dr. Thorne, Vanity Fair, Bleak House, 
Macaulay’s Essays, Strachey’s Queen Victoria, Winston Churchill’s 
My Early Life, Trevelyan’s History of England, Grey’s Twenty-five 
Years, The Oxford Book of English Verse. I do not expect that 
any of my readers will agree with this iist; but I think they will 
agree that if a Jugoslav Colonel were to start by reading Conan 
Doyle he would find it easier to read Trollope, and that if he had 
mastered Vanity Fair, Bleak House would offer less difficulty ; and 
I think they would also agree that this list would, in form and 
content, give the Colonel some conception of how differently we 
feel at Luton or Ipswich from the way they feel at Karlovatz and 
Gostivar. Nor do I doubt that if the Colonel really read these 
books he would understand a little better why we enjoy The Prelude 
and why, for more than a century, we held the seven seas. I 
believed that this method of approach would be acceptable and 
useful, but I was disconcerted on leaving to be asked what tirans- 
lations of the English classics into French or German I would 
recommend. I answered “None of them.” Was that a hasty ora 
priggish rejoinder? For had it not been for translations I should 
never have read Ibsen or War and Peace. 

* * * * 

I contend, however, that of all modern literature, English loses 
most by translation. It is true that there are many translations of 
English, especially into German, which do preserve the content, 
and even the form, of the original. Nobody, for instance, could 
have heard Shakespeare performed on the German stage in the 
translation of Tieck and Schlegél without being amazed by the 
fidelity with which the thought, the feeling and even the language 
of the original has been transpesed. One of the most satisfaccory 
translations which I know of in any language is Stefan George's 
rendering of The Sonnets. Yet even in two languages as akin to 
each other as are the English and German languages, most of the 
artifices and many of the finer shades defy all transposicion. I 
possess a German translation of In Memoriam, published by Jakob 
Feiss in 1899. It is a scholarly and ingenious piece of work, nor 
have I anything but admiration for Dr. Feiss’s sincerity and care. 
Yet Tennyson’s skill in the handling of vowels and consonants. which 
constitutes so important an element in his poetry, is lost in transla- 
tion. I have glanced, for instance, at Dr. Feiss’s rendering of 
section XIX of In Memoriam, and find that the astonishing inter- 
change of alliteration between the consonan‘s “s” and “h” com- 
pletely disappears in the German version ; nor could anyone reading 
the line Alsdann verstummt sein leises Murmeln” have any con- 
ception that it is intended to reflect the beauty of “And _ hushes 
half the babbling Wyc.” 

o * * * 

In French, the transposition of the two languages is even more 
disastrous. Before the French language became “a piano without 
pedals” it was sometimes possible to suggest French poetry in 
English, as is proved by George Wyndham’s charming renderings 
of the Pléiade. But after Malherbe communication between the 
two languages became sadly interrupte I have among my books 
an anthology of English poetry published in a French translation 
in 1940. I find that some of our simplest lines and lyrics are 
completely untransferable. For instance, “This happy breed of 
men, this little world,” is not really the same as “Cette race 
privilégiée, ce monde en raccourci” ; when I read “O tigre, tigre, 
effrayant d’ardeur,” I do not experience at all the same emotion 4s 
when I read “ Tiger, tiger burning bright! ”; nor is “ Thou still 
unravished bride of quietness” satisfactorily rendered by “O 10, 
la fiancée secréte du silence.’ Nc, on the whole, I think I was 
right in discouraging the Jugoslavs from reading English in 
translations, 
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THE 
THE THEATRE 


** Magic.’’ At the Arts Theatre Club. 


At the Arts Theatre Club, near Leicester Square, Mr. Alec Clunes 
has revived G. K. Chesterton’s fantastic comedy Magic. I did 
not see this play when it was first produced but 1t 1s true Chester- 
tonian fare—lively, intelligent, witty, with gleams of real wisdom 
and understanding but, nevertheless, thoroughly sophistical, if not 
specious. It is a saddening thought that a man so brilliantly endowed 
by nature as G. K. Chesterton should have left behind him so few 
completely satisfying works, if, indeed, any. There may be many 
reasons for this, but one is that he was perhaps the first of the 
modern race of vropagandists who undertook to prove more than 
can be proved without loss of integrity. It was not, in Chester:on’s 
case, any lack of integrity of motive ; but ie was a man of sensitive, 
perceptive instincts rather than of profound intellect, and was of:en 
compelled to distract our attention when he was out of his depth 
by the most prodigious acrobatic display of those pars of him which 
were still above water. Chesterton’s reasoning power was almost 
wholly devoted to justifying his prejudices, and as some of his 
prejudices w2r2 sound the results of that fertile and ingenious brain 
were occasionally dazzling. But at other times when you stopped 
being dazzled you discovered that you had been fooled. Well, why 
not, if the fooling is good and you can take it as such? But it 
was not always pure fooling, it was generally propagandist fooling, 
and that is why so much of his work dates and is quite unconvincing. 
Magic is a good example of his gifts and his defects. The 
Duke is a masterly comic creation which lost nothing at the hands 
of Stanford Holme. Every sentence the Duke utters is a delight, 
and I feel that the man who created this character ought to have 
en able to produce a series of unique comedies for the English 
stage, comparable to those Tchekhov created for the Russian 
theatre. But, alas, Chesterton had not got Tchekhov’s clear objective 
vision ; he played a game of Blind Man’s Bluff—and if by sheer 
exuberanc2 of wit and fantasy he often prevented us from catching 
him out, yet, finally, he was the one left with the bandage on. 


Mr. Chane made an effective charlatanesque conjurer, haggard 
and handsome enough to fascinate the Duke’s niece, impeccably 
represented by Penelope Dudley-Ward. Mr. Graveley Edwards as 
Dr. Grimthorpe securely dated the play, whose effectiveness was 
somewhat dimmed by excessive intervals. JAMES REDFERN. 
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THE CINEMA 


“The Palm Beach Story.’’ At the Plaza——‘t The Goose Steps 

Out.’’ At the Odeon. ‘Wings for the Eagle.’’ At the Regal. 
Mr. PRESTON STURGES has become the very special pet of the 
critics and there is something so proprietary and possessive about 
their bristling championship of this Hollywood director that any 
dispassionate attempt tc analyse his qualities is as hazardous as 
delivering a lecture on hydrocarbons to a man who has just struck 
oil. Let me say quickly, however, that I find The Palm Beach Story 
to be a very much more satisfactory film that Sullivan’s Travels. It 
is less pretentious, keeps clear of the more sordid manifestations 
of poverty as a subject for slap-stick and, indeed, contains easily 
the funniest sequence of the year. A strange, twisted cynicism 1s 
still faintly present but it functions this time at the expense of 
simplicities and sincerities which can perhaps well afford to be 
made light of—for example, the shy love of a nice little multi- 
millionaire (excellently played by Rudy Vallee, of all people). The 
principal characteristic which is retained from the earlier film is 
the wilful virtuosity of a brilliant craftsman who is familiar with 
most things that have ever been done on celluloid and is determined 
to do as many of them as possible (plus a few new ones of his 
own) in any and every film he makes. The Palm Beach Story shows 
sufficient gain in discipline to keep the narrative within the legiti- 
mate bounds of comedy, but many of the jokes reach embarrassingly 
to the brink of serious issues without taking on the dignity of satire 
—and satire surely is Sturges’ ultimate goal. There is no doubt 
that the cinema holds a future for any director who can become 
80 provocative in the presentation of a slight domestic story about 
an exasperated wife seeking divorce in order to acquire a rich 
backer for her impoverished husband’s invention ; who can break 
off the narrative to stage an “ Ale and Quail Club” hunt complete 
with live ammunition and a pack of dogs in the corridors of the 
millionaire’s sacrosanct Florida. special; who can hide in advance 
the final clues to the solution of an apparently insoluble tangle of 
amours by embodying them in a sequence which forms a back- 
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ground to the film’s opening titles. Mr. Sturges has written and 
brilliantly directed a first-rate domestic farce, but it is too early 
to assert that he is capable of doing more. We shall know how far 
he is going when he makes up his mind just precisely what it is 
that he wishes to attack with his strange power of bitter comment. 
When he makes his choice, the screen may find itself with a genius: 
at the moment it has only an ultra-sophisticated exploiter of comedy 
technique with an adult eye for the facts of life and a dissatisfaction 
gnawing away somewhere inside him. Claudette Colbert, Joel 
McCrea and Mary Astor make the most of the comedy and, with 
a magnificently chosen supporting cast, contribute the occasional 
and unexpected touch of naturalism which is the mark of the 
serious directorial mind concealed beneath the cap and _ bells. 
Another such film and a month or two more to forget Sullivan's 
Travels and I too (in spite of the warnings of my better judgement) 
will have jo:ned Mr. Sturges’ circle of critical god-parents. 

We have also this week a new Will Hay comedy. The Goose 
Steps Out is a rearrangement of familiar material which will never 
fail to delight me whether schoolmaster Hay’s intellectual struggle 
is with a class of convicts or academicians. This time it is his 
duty to lecture Nazi spies in Germany in the intervals of carrying 
out his British agent’s job of stealing the secret explosive. The 
film has the usual strengths and recent weaknesses of the series. 

Wings for the Eagle is not an important film but might so easily 
have been a very pleasant change from conventional war propaganda. 
The story is insignificaat but the background is the Lockheed air- 
craft works and the characters are workers in the aircraft industry. 
We are permitted tantalising and disconnected glimpses of the 
throbbing life of the great construction bays and the stores and 
cffices that feed them, but the producers have decided that nothing 
must be allowed to obscure the petty little foreground novelette. 
And why is it (The First of the Few had the same fault to mar it 
in lesser degree) that scenes of machinery are considered more 
interesting if they are printed one on top of another in a bewildering 
and incomprehensible mélange? EpGar ANSTEY. 


For Special Showing. 


TuIs Realist Film Production tells the story of the farm-worker in 
England during the past forty years, and is an excellent piece of 
work, notable for its effective and truthful presentation of the vital 
subject of life in this country on the Jand. The producer, Basil 
Wright, is to be warmly congratulated on the veracity and honesty 
of his treatment. Life on the land as it really has been and is, in 
a series of vivid, well-chosen scenes, unrolls before us as the story 
of an ordinary farm-labourer between the years 1900 and 194I. 
The rdle of the farm-worker is most convincingly portrayed by 
John Slater, with Eileen Beldon as the hard-working wife and 
Richard George as his farmer-employer. Never once do we feel 
that we are merely watching studio actors playing the parts of 
countrymen, the film is completely convincing and the improvement 
in conditions brought about firstly by the war of 1914-18 and then 
by the present war are skilfully indicated. Our utter dependence 
upon the fruits of the earth and the labour of those who till it is 
pointedly brought home. As well as being entertained, we are 
instructed in a subject on which it is vitally important for all of 
us to be rightly informed. This film should be shown in every 
city and large town throughout Great Britain, and it would be 
particularly valuable to have it exhibited to all factory and urban 
workers. JOHN Forrest. 


*“* The Harvest Shall Come.”’ 


MADRIGALS 


A QUEER charm and touch for the ear, 

Sweet interlinking words and moving harmony, 

The singers’ voices blending like soft silk, 

Finely and cleanly. 

Purity as of milk, 

A queer charm and strange joy to hear ; 

A cool dance of voices, intricate and swift 

Moving delicate and true 

In minor key. 

Sweet Amaryllis, Amaryllis sweet, adieu. 
DorotHy ALLEN. © 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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THE SITUATION IN INDIA 

Sir,—The statement made by Sir Stafford Cripps to the New York 
Times should remove doubt from all minds, both as to full and free 
partnership in the British Commonwealth of Nations and as to its 
materialisation—even in the form, if the Indian peoples so decide, which 
Congress desires—as soon as practicable. 

This being so, what about leaving Indians to it—i.e., not obscuring 
the real issue by further talk of British intervention, delegations and 


conferences? For, from the welter of ignorance and misunderstanding 
incidental to so complex a question as Indian politics we can at least 
extricate two clear facts as to which there can be no doubt: 

1) Internal unity must be the primal objective if we are to enter on 
the political heritage assured to us. Congressmen themselves, and lately 
that veteran statesman Ramaswani Aiyar, have emphasised that. 

2) The vital question is not what political party should predominate, 
but who or what individuals or combinations of parties or individuals 
can best help to the winning of the war. 

In the light of this factual summary of 
strange of Mr. Gandhi reduces to the 
Gandh: deliver the goods? 
this in the light of his own history 
else to work upon, since the war-time history of the 
that, unfortunately, ot factory hands on strike—as we 


in India, the 
Can 


situation 
consideration : 


our 
case sole 
Let us consider and assurances. 
We have nothing 
Congress Party is 
must be honest enough to admit 

On what, thea, has Gandhi himself based his claim to get more out 
of our war effort than the British or the British-controlled Government 
ot India? He relies on: 

a) His leadership of All-India, close on 400 million people. 

b) His constructive ability 

As to (a) his leadership, he is answered by the nine important political 
and social groups who disowned him in the aftermath of the “ No- 
Party ” appeal to the Prime Minister in 1941—a repudiation which has 
been maintained up to the last. In the result, we find that so far from 
Gandhi representing All-India, he does not represent even his own Hindu 
millions), since his leadership is disowned by the 90 million 
depressed and scheduled classes and the masses of Orthodox Hindus 
officially sponsored by the Hindu Mahasabha. 

It may be as well to remind ourselves here that the Congress’s own 
estimate of its following in 1940, 3} millions, has since then been reduced 
by the secession from the Congress of several men of outstanding merit, 
as well as of the members of Mr. M. N. Roy’s party and of the Com- 
munists, who dissociate themselves from Mr. Gandhi's war policy. 

b) What about Gandhi's constructive ability, say, (i) on the economic 
front ; (ii) on the military front? 

i) The economic front. Gandhi preached, and still 
spinning-wheel, i.e., the use of handicrafts in a mechanised trade world, 
not—and this is important—that we might return to our pristine sim- 
plicity: but in order that India might retain, nay surpass, the place she 
has achieved under the British in the modern world of trade 

ii) The military front. Gandhi preached, and still preaches, “ pas- 
sive resistance,” i.e., “ Take it lying down when invasion comes.” That 
is his active military programme. 

And his military strategy has been disclosed in the pronouncements 
of August 4th et seg., supported by the discovery of proof that his plan 
for negotiating with the enemy and “an appeal to the kind heart of 
Japan ” was already in hand. That Gandhi, on the suggestion of Nehru, 
has seemed to tone down the blatancy of his military programme and 
strategy is admitted if we rely on telegraphic summaries alone: but 
the text of his pronouncements is now available, and upon that evidence 
the position is as stated herein. 

Can Gandhi deliver the goods? 

For the rest, that the Government has nothing more to offer ; that the 
Provinces have had autonomy since 1935; that the Government of India 
is already an Indian Government, representatives of all those who would 
accept the invitation of the British for co-operation at the centre; and 
that the inclusion of what we may call the personal representatives of 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah is greatly desired by the British, and would 
be welcomed (how often has this co-operation not been invited already!) 
—all these things cannot be doubted. 

At a moment which Gandhi himself has called the most 
our history is there not only one course for those outside our internal 
dispeace to pursue—to pull together for the winning of the war, if for 
no other reason, for this: that, as we all know in our inmost hearts, 
without victory Indian political ambition can never be achieved?—I am, 
Sir, &c., CORNELIA SORABJI. 
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Sir,—A disquieting symptom of growing bitterness is the way men 
insulate their minds (and this goes for more than India) from any 
evidence which might upset their beliefs. For India’s recent history, I 
wish Dr. Lofthouse had studied some authorities besides the two he 


that they are adequate to understanding and 
“the martyrdom of the Aga Khan’s palace” 
and Gandhi's 
its 
As to 


cites in apparent assurance 
fair judgement. Sneers at 
the Government’s choice, its comfort elaborately publicised 

him aware of the Indian controversy only 
those levels no serious argument is possible 
majority (which on the election evidence Congress 
most emphatically are) trying to “ boss” a country, either we believe 
in democracy or we do not Augustine Birrell said there was some- 
thing worse than the tyranny of a majority—the tyranny of a minority, 
which you now have in India. On the main point now at issue, the 
centinuance of foreign rule, as the next weeks pass Dr. Lofthouse will 
find there is not much difference between Congress and Mahasabha and 
Muslim League. 

It has always been a desperate task trying to interest British opinion 
in a cause as unpopular as India’s. It is now harder than ever. No 
man ever made a worse mess of a strong case than Gandhi has done. 
Against this, however, does Dr. Lofthouse really think the Viceroy’s 
Government adequate to what is coming? Has he ever asked himself— 
putting aside for the moment Congress and Muslim League—why even 
men as courageous and moderate as Sapru and Jayakar and Rajagopala- 
chari have refused to serve on any of the Councils? We know only 
the little we are officially told, which for the last few weeks has been 
much less than has happened. If there should come something which 
left lasting hatred between us and India there is no reason why we 
should hear of it till long afterwards. Jalianwalabagh was in April, 
1919, and knowledge of it seeped out in December ; even the Secretary 
of State, as Arthur Henderson remarked, had not known the facts. All 
mails, news, wireless, all sea and air passages are now rigidly controlled, 
and no one not hundred-per-cent. approved by the India Office can 
leave England. The cables and radio tell India exactly what is con- 
sidered good for her to know, which in the case of Burma and Malaya 
later revealed discrepancies with the events and have left a dread that 
India if attacked would not be defended as we should defend Britain, 
but be merely a military base. The result has been that isolation and 
prolonged frustration have borne fruit in desperation and this action of 
Congress. Will not Dr. Lofthouse, whose gifts and character I deeply 
respect, put himself in the minds of men and women who know that for 
all their information of a war which is revolutionising their world they 
must depend absolutely on agencies which they cannot influence? 

Congress leaders are in gaol, their journals suppressed. Our whole 
poweriul apparatus of propaganda is “sicked on™ to them, they have 
no defence or reply. That propaganda will suffice to give us our usual 
overwhelming vote of confidence, from ourselves to ourselves. It is not 
achieving this outside this island, however, although the B.B.C. can 
quote the three journals which are generally cited to show “ American 
opinion.” Inland and away from the Atlantic seaboard it is being 
stressed that for some cause or other we still continue to fail in India, 
and that only our own explanation is allowed to get out. In India 
itself our war effort will suffer immense passive (and some active 
sabotage, amounting to what will neutralise a good deal of massed bomb- 
ing of Nazi industrial centres. 

I do not think the blame lies all with us, and I think that Congress 
would have been wise to accept the Cripps’ proposals, despite their 
shortcomings. But why does Dr. Lofthouse blame Congress only? Does 
he not know that they have been segregated from al! contact with their 
friends outside India, and that all parties rejected the proposals? That, 
apart from Azad and Nehru, who worked hard for a settlement, no other 
group did anything but exercise a veto? The Mission very nearly suc- 
ceeded, and certainly Congress, as represented by these two, was willing 
to accept much less than Congress control. Despite Gandhi’s opposition, 
they would have accepted the scheme if Cabinet Government at the 
Centre and an Indian Defence Minister had been conceded. At the 
time an attack by Japan seemed imminent—if it does so no longer, that 
is thanks to China and America—and Nehru, having closely studied 
events in China, Spain, Russia, believed that to bring Indian opinion 
into what began as a war over Poland an Indian Defence Minister was 
necessary—for what he styled India’s “ spiritual mobilisation.” a knit- 
ting of men’s spirits to face the miseries of guerilla warfare, poorly 
armed or (as now) not armed at all, against a foe whose command of 
the sea then gave him choice of many landing places. 

The controversy has been narrowed into a fight against Congress ; 
the longed-for chance seems to have come to smash Congress once for 
all. Certain facts, however, remain even if Congress goes under. India 
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does not yet feel any enthusiasm for this war: the Viceroy, though we 
ed that all India except Congress is on our side, must select 


are assul 
his Council from a very limited field: the military peril is real, and 
one more grave setback will impose a heavy strain. What will it profit 


us if we succeed in smashing Congress—and lose also our chance of a 
civilised friendship with India hereafter—and immensely drag out this 
war, its blood, sweat, tears?—Yours sincerely, EDWARD THOMPSON 


Oxford. 


Sirn—The Congress Party led by Mr. Gandhi is again “in open rebel- 
lion,” to use the Mahatma’s own words. Like Hitler, in his desperate 
offensive in Russia, it is mow or never. From the Mahatma’s recent 
statements and writings the way in which his mind is working is clear. 
The picture he has carefully drawn of the result of his crazy movement 
means, on his own showing, that there will ensue a rule of the jungle. 
It is hard to imagine how any person can visualise with equanimity 
the lurid picture which Mr. Gandhi depicts. And here it is in his own 
words: “ Thus assuming that the British leave our shores, there is no 
Government and ne constitution, British or other. Therefore, there is 
ne Central Government. Militarily the most powerful party may set 
up its rule and impose it on India if the people submit.” In his 
Harijan of June 14th, 1942, he wrote: “It should be clearly under- 
stood that the whole Indian Army has been disbanded with the complete 
withdrawal of British power. . . . In a non-violent India there would 
be no armies as such.” In October last he also wrote in his paper: 
“You will invite here Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini to take what they 
want. If these gentlemen desire to occupy your houses you will vacate 
them. If they do not give you free passage out you will allow yourself, 
man, woman and child, to be slaughtered.” (This applies also to the 
Japs.) This is Mr. Gandhi’s formula to get the people to “ submit.” 
Surely the man who believes all this is a fool, and the man who says 
it and does not believe it is a knave. It is merely a ruse to coerce and 
embarrass the Government to surrender and agree forthwith to the 
establishment of a Hindu Congress Raj. Sir Firoz Khan Noon frankly 
calls Gandhi “a blackmailer, trying to stab the Government in the back 
at a critical hour.” As Mr. Jinnah put it today: “It is a manifestation 
of an angered and desperate mentality.” It is Mr. Gandhi’s last con- 
tribution to India in the evening of his long and interesting life. He 
caimly invites millions to secrifice themselves in a holocaust so that his 
fanatical ideas may be vindicated. It is about time, surely, that an end 
is put to all this foolery.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., J. D. Jenkins. 
Hamerton House, Kahun Road, Camp, Poona. 


Sm,—Mr. A. R. Barbour repeats your remark as to Mr. Gandhi not 
being the “ uncrowned king of India.” I never suggested that he was. 
But he is the leader of a political party that was recently in control of 
two out of every three of the Indian Provincial Governments. That is 
a political fact which it is surely unwise to ignore the meaning of. What 
is even more unwise, and to many of us strangely un-Christian, is the 
traducing of Mr. Gandhi's personal character and purposes, at a time 
when he has taken a political line we are strongly opposed to. Those 
who do, like Dr. Lofthouse and Mr. Barbour, should study General 
Smuts’s account of him in the symposium Mahatma Gandhi. General 
Smuts is a soldier and a statesman who doubtless supports the Govern- 
ment’s present repressive action as unavoidable. But he knows Mr. 
Gandhi as they do not. 

The purpose of my letter, however, was simply to urge support for 
the courageous action of the Metropolitan of India, Dr. Foss Westcott, 
and of others, notably the All-India Christian Council Executive. I am 
surprised at Dr. Lofthouse’s conception of the working of the Christian 
ethic in such a circumstance of antagonism as now exists. He will not 
heip thereby the Christian cause in India, nor will his description of 
M. K. Gandhi as a “ Fuehrer,” or the travesty he presents of Gandhi's 
well-known attitude to the depressed classes.—Yours, &c., 

Guildford. CaRL HEATH. 


Sirn—As I agree more nearly with Mr. Carl Heath and the Rev. G. E. 
Hickman Johnson than with Dr. Lofthouse and others in their estimate 
of Mahatma Gandhi, may I explain why I cannot support the appeal to 
the Government of India suggested by Mr. Carl Heath and endorsed 
by Mr. Hickman Johnson? 

It is precisely because I recognise in Mr. Gandhi a leader of unusual 
spiritual and moral greatness that I am convinced the move to end the 
Present impasse in India should come from him. Congress has missed 
the finest moral opportunity ever presented to a powerful political party, 
and for this failure Mr. Gandhi is largely responsible. A spiritual leader 
such as Mr. Gandhi undoubtedly is should have the moral courage to 
admit and rectify his mistakes. We who claim to be Mr. Gandhi's friends 
and admirers should appeal to him to reverse his present policy. If he 
cannot lead India to throw in her lot with those who are fighting for her 
fteedom and independence, at least let him stand aside instead of aiding 
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and abetting the Axis Powers as he and Congress are now doing. I 
would go further. If the arrest of Mr. Gandhi be a tactical error on the 
part of the Government of India, a true spiritual leader who is committed 
to Satyagraha will not make capital cut of the tactical errors of opponents 
The greater the alleged responsibility of the 
Governments of India and Great Britain for the existing situation in 
India, the more does it become Mr, Gandhi to take the initiative in 
reconciliation by some act of magnanimity and generosity, and if need be 
by some act of humility and self-effacement. The genuine saint in 
politics will be eager to rectify his opponents’ mistakes as well as his own. 
The one man who can transform the situation in India is Mr. Gandhi. 
When his friends and admirers appeal to the Government of India to 
make a further approach to Mr. Gandhi they show that they are im- 
pressed by his moral prestige and are concerned to maintain his reputa- 
tion. They do not show any appreciation of true moral greatness. From 
a saint in politics we must expect great things. I believe that Mr. Gandhi 
is great enough to realise that India’s rovai road to freedom lies in 
postponing the satisfaction of her own claims and in ranging herself 
unconditionally on the side of all oppressed and tortured peoples.— 
Yours, é H. G. Woon. 


Lane End, Bournville, Birmingham. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


Sir,—In your editorial notes of August 28th you represent a large body 
of intelligent opinion in the United States as anxiously awaiting from 
Great Britain a statement of her post-war reconstruction policy and as 
being in need of such a statement in order to be aSsured that the win- 
ning of the war is worth while. 

The implications of these assertions seem to call for 
elucidation. Is it really the fact that so advanced and politically de- 
veloped a State as the United States of America is unable to devise by 
its OWN resources a post-war reconstruction policy of its own, but must 
look to Great Britain for guidance in this matter? Surely not. 

But then it seems necessarily to follow that the United States Gov- 
ernment has already framed its reconstruction policy and that the intelli- 
gent opinion of that country is cognizant of the fact. For it is 
inconceivable that unless this were the case it would be guilty of 
such a degree of officiousness, not to say hypocrisy, as to raise a clamour 
regarding an act of omission on the part of the Government of Great 
Britain which could equally be laid to the charge of its own Govern- 
ment. Its sole justification for such intervention in the affairs of Great 
Britain would be the urgent necessity of both nations proceeding pari 
passu, each with a completely satisfying policy of post-war reconstruc- 
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uion, 

In these circumstances it seems eminently desirable that the public of 
this country should be apprised without delay of the American recon- 
struction policy, at least in its general lines. This would serve both 
as a stimulus and as a guidance to this apparently lethargic and benighted 
nation. So informed, the latter would, no doubt, be in a position 
to devise and produce the much-desired policy. Then, indeed, would 
intelligent opinion in America be assured that the war is really worth 
winning. It would be deplorable if it were left much longer in doubt 
on so important a point.—Yours truly, Louis RIEv. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


PARLIAMENT AND PLANNING 


S1r,—In spite of an almost hourly increasing literature on matters related 
to economic planning and its manifold aspects, comparatively little 
attention has been paid so far to the essential point how to adjust a 
system of economic planning to the principles of the parliamentary 
system proper. The impending conference of the Liberal party is there- 
fere of a special significance, as for the first time one of the non- 
socialist parties will have to decide on this vital issue. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the way to progressive economic 
reconstruction must run parallel with the endeavour to establish economic 
self-government. The task to build up such a system of economic 
self-government under the authority of Parliament and along the approved 
traditions of British political self-government is certainly not an easy 
one. This the less so as it would have to be a true cross-section of the 
nation’s economic structure, managed—or administered—by people with 
common sense and practical experience from all walks of economic life. 
In pre-Hitler Germany it took about ten years of passionate arguing 
until an agreement could be arrived at between the German Reichstag 
and the German Economic Council on the final shape of the latter and 
satisfactory to both. Owing to Hitler the Weimar Constitution could 
not endorse this agreement, nor came the Economic Council in its final 
shape ever into operation. But the German experiment seems to prove 
that—at least on principle—the parliamentary system does not exclude 
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a working synthesis between political and economic self-government with 
statutory competencies determined and controlled by Parliament.—Yours 
faithfully, LEON ZEITLIN. 


65a Madeley Road, Ealing, W.5. 
THE AGENT-PROVOCATEUR 


Sir,—Sir Harry Stephen’s comments on agents-provocateurs are most 
timely. It has always been a mystery to me why people who provoke 
others to crime—whether felony, misdemeanour or simple police contra- 
vention—are not prosecuted. It is the duty of chief constables in oll 
districts to prosecute in such cases. Private prosecutions (unknown in 
Continental countries) should be sbolished, as they are and must be, by 
their nature, malicious. Agents-provocateurs are not permitted or 
tolerated on the Continent jn the case of ordinary felonies, misdemeanours 
If they are used at all, it is only in the case of 
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or police contraventuons. 
very grave crimes, such as high treason or espionage. 
Dreyfus case of 1898 in France may have contained 
provocation or faked evidence, although it was, in the main, a case of 
mistaken identity. To suggest, as some people do, that there would 
never be a conviction in this or thai class of case if agents-provocateurs 
were not used, is not only begging the question, but perversion of the 
mind and mental aberration. The English people can never be con- 
sidered civilised until they stop fighting crime by illegal means. Nobody 
should be allowed to commit a crime, no matter what excuse may be 
given for committing it. Our law and procedure requires a thorough 
overhaul, and in particular the Common Law Procedure Act of 1854 
to a study of which I commend your lay readers) should be abolished. 
We should return to the Common Law, which is the only just and fair 
law.—Yours faithfully, G. W. R. THOMSON. 


13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Sir,—J he experience of the Devonshire village shopkeeper seems in- 
credible, and, indeed, would be held as such if the tale of his misfortune 
were not sponsored by Mr. Harold Nicolson. If methods as described 
are deemed necessary for running the war we might as well preserve what 
is left of decency and throw up the sponge. As a magistrate with twenty- 
five years’ service, I would rather resign my commission than be a party 
to such typically “ Nazi” methods.—Yours faithfully, 
18 Laburnam Road, Maidenhead. SYDNEY R, THOMPSON. 


“THE PRICE OF SURVIVAL” 


Str.—There is a serious omission from Mr. R. F. Harrod’s article in 
your issue of August 28th. He writes: “If we think only of poverty we 
may be inclined to favour the proposal of a weekly allowance of 5s. for 
each child. Would it not be much better to provide 1os. each for the 
third and fourth children only?” But he makes no mention of the fact 
that all parents of three children whose income reaches £4 I4s. a week 
already, receive an allowance of ros. a week. Moreover, as the parents’ 
income increases so does the allowance, which, for a family of three 
children, rises to a maximum of £75 a year where the income is £505 or 
over. The fact that these allowances are given in the form of Income Tax 
relief does. not, of course, in anyway affect their true character as family 
allowances. 

For the year ended April 5th, 1942, the State, at a cost of £80,000,000, 
made allowances in respect of 5} millions of children, the benefit being 
shared by 4 million parents. For the current year the figures will be 
still higher. I suggest that any discussion of the “ price of survival” 
which fails to take account of these facts must be very misleading.—Yours 
faithfully, J. P. HuGHes. 


Sutton, Surrey. 


S1r,—When I mentioned this article to my wife she said: “ You solve 

the problem of decent reliable domestic help for steady middle-class folk 

and you’ll do more to increase population than by any money payments.” 

—Yours faithfully, J. NoRMAN HorTcHukIss. 
Lyndale, Salford Priors, near Evesham. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CHURCH 


Sir,—It would be an enormous help to those of your readers who are 
interested in this particular correspondence if Canon England and 
Sir Philip Colfox would let us know exactly what it is they desire to 
alter. Both of them must have some idea, at any rate, of the kind of 
creed they wish to see take the place of the existing creed of the Church, 
Canon England asks the C. of E. to “modify her creeds and formu- 
laries in the light of a new revelation.” I must be very ignorant, but I 
am quite unaware that there has been a “ new revelation,” and it would 
be a distinct help to me, and to many others, if we were told in plain 
black and white exactly what it is we are asked to modify. Again, would 
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Sir Philip Colfox tell us exactly how much of the “ many creeds ” which 
have “collected round the Christian religion” he would like to “ slough 
off.” I did not know there were many of these, having only learned three 
Generalisations in a matter like this are of no help to anyone. Fo, 
my own part, I know exactly what it is I believe. I want to know jus 
as exactly what it is that the two gentlemen whose names I have men. 
tioned believe themselves. We shall all know then just where we 
stand.—Faithfully yours, BERTRAM MAYNARD, 
Blakeney Rectory, Holt, Norfolk. 


Sir,—It would clarify this discussion if Sir Philip Colfox would say what 
he means by “the pure religion actually taught by Christ Himself” 
which he contrasts with “the many creeds and dogmas.” Both th 
Gospels as they may be read by all and the most recent work of New 
Testament scholarship indicate that Christ’s teaching about religion was 
definitely dogmatic and involved positive doctrines about God and aboy 
Himself as the Messiah or Son of Man. This is the united testimony of 
the synoptic Gospels and of the fourth Gospel. St. Mark’s Gospel and 
the primitive source of the “sayings” recorded in St. Matthew and 
St. Luke point the same way. Look, for instance, at Mt. xi, 25-27, with 
the corresponding text in Lk. x, or at the parable of the Wicked Husband- 
men in Mk. xii. If the Gospels are at all trustworthy, it is impossible to 
think of the Person of Jesus as not belonging to the pure religion whic 
He taught. But such phrases as the one Sir Philip uses too often seem 
to suggest a humanitarian ethic and no theology. And the one thing quite 
certain is that that was not the religion which Christ taught. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C. 4. J. K. Moz ey, 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 


S1r,—“ Janus” in “A Spectator’s Notebook” last week produces the 
astonishing suggestion that there is no future for the Liberal Party because 
“the country as a whole is so Liberal. The Conservatives have no 
objection to including an almost Liberal left wing, or the Labour Pany 
to an almost Liberal right.” That is as maybe. The fact remains that, 
at least unul the advent of the war, both these two parties were very 
careful to keep any of their members with Liberal tendencies (by which 
are not meant Simonite tendencies) well in the background. 

But in any case, Liberals strongly object to having their faith regarded 
rather as “ Left-wing Conservatism” or “ Right-wing Socialism.” The 
people of this country are learning from the experience of twenty 
devastating years that Liberalism is a social, an economic, and a foreign 
policy, far, far different from enlightened Toryism or modified Socialism, 
Anyone who discusses political problems with youth today can have no 
doubts upon that score.—Yours faithfully, a. 7. 


EDUCATION IN THE ARMY 


Sir,—A friend and former student of mine, at present serving asa 
private in the Army, was recently being interviewed to ascertain his 
educational qualifications. The senior of the two interviewing officers, 
a captain, took him in detail—as my friend told me—“ from the cradle 
to the present day,” eliciting the facts that he had graduated in Arts 
with Honours, proceeded to a Doctorate of Philosophy for a work of 
post-graduate research, and spent seven or eight years as a schoolmaster. 
When the Captain had finished, the other interviewer, a subaltern, took 
up the running. His first question was “Have you matriculated, my 
man?” “ Matriculation” evidently was the highest step of the educa 
tional ladder which he had ever heard of. 

Surely, before an officer is detailed for this important and rather 
delicate duty, it should be ascertained that he has some elementary 
notion of the matters on which men are to be interrogated. Such a 
display of ignorance can hardly increase the ranker’s respect for his 
officers—I am, &c., UNIVERSITY TEACHER. 

Edinburgh. 

N.F.S. 


S1r,—As one who is having an uncomfortable and somewhat dangerous 
war in one of His Majesty’s ships, I am amazed to find dozens of youths 
in N.F.S. uniform wandering round the streets of our towns and villages. 

Undoubtedly extinguishing fires is a dangerous and strenuous occupe 
tion, but I suspect that many of these youths have never been nearer to4 
fire than the cigarettes alight under their noses. As the over 35’s afe © 
go into industry, could not the under 30’s in the N.F.S. be gradually 
replaced by the 30-40’s so that these relatively idle youths can take theif 
rightful place in the fighting forces?—Yours, &c., 

SHAKESPEAR COOKE. 


——— 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Guide to Modern Poets 
8s. 6d. 


Mr. SCARFE has many excellent qualifications as a guide to con- 
temporary poets and poetry. He is a poet; he is an enthusiast for 
poetry and, until he went into the Army, he was 





Auden and After. By Francis Scarfe. (Routledge. 


lecturer in 
French literature at Glasgow University, which makes him more 
aware of contemporary literary tendencies in Europe than the more 
insularly read. 

Apart from some general essays on poetry in wartime, and on 
Mr. Scarfe’s own relation to poetry, this book is made up of some ten 
main essays on individual contemporary poets. They are of varying 
interest and importance, but all proceed from a thorough reading 
of the poet. “I have been at pains,” Mr. Scarfe says, “to buy 
and read thoroughly, as far as possible, the entire printed works of 
each author on whom I have written an essay. This meant natur- 
ally arriving at very different conclusions about them than could 
have been gained merely from study of their work in reviews.” I 
jtalicise this last sentence because it seems to me an important 
point. The reviews that print poetry with any show of willingness 
and sense of discrimination are rare, and it is misleading to estimate 
a poet’s quality by such odd verses. Only by reading the occasional 
volumes of collected poems in which longer and more ambitious 
works may appear, is it possible to come to any reasonably sound, 
personal judgement. 

Mr. Scarfe’s conscientious reading and spontaneous enthusiasm for 
his subject do not make him unexacting. He is shrewd, and, on the 
whole, sound in his criticism; generous, sympathetic and dis- 
criminating in his praise; his quotations are plentiful, and apt to 
his theme. His style is lively and cursed neither by cant nor 
humbug. If only he would stick to the poets and their poetry, and 
leave out such general and fruitless discussion as that prefacing 
the essay on Auden, in which he distinguishes the “great” from 
the “important” poets! , Blake, Donne and Auden are allowed 
importance, but noi greatness. In its context, I think this is 
arguable, but words such as “great” and “important” depend 
so much on individual interpretation that it seems to me a rather 
useless distinction. In this same essay on Auden, Mr. Scarfe has one 
of his rare moods of pomposity in his tragic reactions to the ballad 
of John Honeyman. “who invented an explosive and was obliged 
to sell it to a foreign power, the result being that he and his family 
were wiped out by his own invention.” Mr. Scarfe comments: 
“Here Auden laughs loudly, and we are also invited to laugh. But 
we reflect: the struggle for education by John Honeyman, far from 
being ridiculous, is pathetic. . . . And the fact that scientific talent 
should be wasted in creating engines of destruction is no laughing 
matter, . No, this is a poem over which one laughs and cries 
twice.” Surely, Mr. Scarfe, Mr. Auden would agree with you? 
Surely, it was for that very reason Mr. Auden wrote his poem? 
Elsewhere in this book Mr Scarfe asks for more satire in poetry. I 
think he misses what alreedy exists. He is very contradictory, too, 
in his estimate of Auden’s dramatic talent and originality. On 
page 11 he says, concluding a passage in which he compares Auden 
with Eliot, “nor has Auden done anything in the drama which, 
t0 my mind, Eliot has not done.” This seems rather unjust, 
until we find, on page 26: “Far from underestimating Auden’s 
ability as a playwright, I would say that Auden is the only young 
writer today who has the makings of a first-class dramatist.” 

Mr. Scarfe’s political comments are maddeningly unrealistic. 
Upbraiding Auden for complacent acceptance of “capitalist 
democracy,” he savs, “Is there not such a possibility, not so 
remote, as a socialist democracy, in which we could expect the 
writer to have as much liberty as other citizens, but not more? ” 
The ordinary citizen has a totally different standard of freedom, 
and does not want the poet’s sort, which would seem to him ex- 
tremely uncomfortable and disruptive of his usual pleasures. Such 
loose phrases abound. They sound well but mean nothing. In a 
recent manifesto which appeared under many distinguished signa- 
tures, including one of the poets he writes on, the chief point was 
“equal sacrifice for all.” If that means anything, it means finding 
the man who has suffered and sacrificed most, and then all doing 
likewise. I presume this is not what was meant. But Mr. Scarfe 
makes a timely reaffirmation of the debt owed to Auden by most 
contemporary writers who have profited from Auden’s experiments 
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and original methods, and gives a very just estimate of the main 
qualities of his contribution to modern poetry. 

Some of the analyses of passages of poetry are interesting and 
ingenious. Stephen Spender is valued here as a lyrical poet of 
genuine sensibility rather than as an intellectual and “ political ” poet: 
“one feels the emotional impact of his poems before the intellectual 
impact.” In the essay on Prokosch Mr. Scarfe reveals much unclear 
thinking. He criticises him for failing to write poetry “ bearing 
directly on social matters.” But what poet has or could or would 
want to? Indirectly, yes—becaus¢ all great poets are essentially and 
inevitably of their age—but directly only if they are the most 
conscious aspirants for a cheap and immediate notoriety. Again, 
in praising Prokosch’s “ode,” earlier called “one of the best 
emotional statements of the ’thirties,” he says it is “ unpolitical and 
unsocial in the broadest sense, but otherwise a brilliant defence of 
cultural and humanitarian values.” How it can be both these, and 
what the “ broadest sense ” of “ unsocial” is I do not know. There 
are interesting essavs on Julian Symons and Kenneth Allott, and two 
of the best essays in the book deal with George Barker and Dylan 
Thomas. The essays on Surrealism in contemporary literature and 
on the group of young and promising writers calling themselves 
“The Apocalypse ” bring the survey very much up to date. 

This is a timely book, and it is especially welcome from a writer 
of catholic taste and genuine enthusiasm who may, one hopes, con- 
vince a rather indifferent public of the richness, variety and promise 
of contemporary poetry. Anyone, by the way, who is disappointed 
not to find Eliot in the list of contents may be reassured. He steals 
much of Auden’s essay and most of MacNeice’s. 

SHEILA SHANNON. 


Our Greek Ally 


Venizelos. By Doros Alastos. (Lund Humphries. 12s. 6d.) 
The Greek Miracle. By “Athenian,” translated by David Walker. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

WHEN I last saw Venizelos, just before the attempt on his life in 
1933, his parting words to me were: “If you don’t mind reading 
it in Greek, I will send you the best history of modern Greece which 
I know.” I never supposed he would remember this promise, but 
a few days later a package arrived at my hotel, containing two 
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volumes, in plain ochre covers, of Venteres’ history. I spent several 


weeks over this comprehensive review of the Venizelos period in 


Greece, which is as closely documented and as brilliantly partisan 
as the famous ten-day speech of Mustapha Kemal. This new 
Venizelos gives us Venteres, or at least the spirit of Venteres, 


in an English dress. I cannot penetrate the pseudonym of the author 
—if, indeed, it is a pseudonym—but from internal evidence I judge 
him to be a Greek of some prominence, an old friend of Venizelos, 
a patriot and a scholar. More could scarcely be said. Given the 
political standpoint, it is difficult to see how greater detachment and 
a fairer presentation of extra-national points of view could be 
achieved. The portrait of Venizelos himself is warmly done, with 
no attempt to explain away political mistakes or flaws of character. 
The balance between the man himself and the events in which he 
participated is admirably kept. The style is a remarkably straight- 
forward narrative, with no psychological complications. 

We have had several good histories of modern Greece in English, 
notably those by William Miller and John Mavrogordato. These 
are the work scholars imbued above all with the English tradi- 
tion, neither or none of whom writes in the Virgilian sense of 
events “ quorum pars magna fui.” The author of Venizelos differs 
precisely in this, that he has the Virgilian passion, which both impels 
him to lavishness of detail and enables him to bring it to life. He 
is not so lavish as Venteres, but he is not afraid of minor characters 
and accumulations of subsidiary incident. We hear, not only how 
Greek soldiers fought on victorious campaigns, but evidence of 
Greek courage in obscure and diverse circumstances, which is more 
significant. In this respect the book recalls the methods of Churchill 
in World Crisis. 

The Greek Miracle is also the work « Greek writing under a 
pseudonym. It is a veal account of he Greek Italian war of 1940- 
41, compiled from the world’s Press and Greek and Italian official 
documents. It is ¢n admirable handbook for anyone who wishes to 
acquaint himself quickly with the main facts about the war or wants 
a simple book of reference. It appears to have been translated from 
French and the translator is Mr. David Walker, whose book on the 
Balkan campaign was reviewed in these columns a few weeks ago. 

hese books by Greek writers have a certain significance beyond 
their intrinsic value. The English have hitherto written their own 
histories, especially those designed for the wider reading public. But 
even the field of English historical research has been left with large 
gaps in it. In the future, it seems we are going to see a great increase 
in the international exchange of historical information and we are 
going to see the work of foreign historians made available, not only 
to the specialists, but to the general public. This is a development 
which every civilised person is bound to welcome. 

KENNETH MATTHEWS. 
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Vital Conclusions 

By A. P. Jephcott. (Faber. 6s.) 

THIS is a very good but very depressing book; The author, who hy 
been a club leader and organiser in various parts of the county 
describes the work and leisure of typical girls among the 240,% 
who leave elementary schools in England and Wales each yea 
what they earn, and read, and eat, and in general have to anticipat 
Almost half the text consists of verbatim statements from differey 
girls, varying in length from a brilliantly written 24-page aUutobio. 
graphy to one girl’s approval of mixed clubs, with “less back biting 
where there are boys.” In 170 pages it is not, of course, possibk 
to give a detailed analysis, and, even in this space, one would lik 
a few more figures. None the less, the generalisations are accura 
as far as it is possible to check them, e.g., from Mr. Rowntree; 
survey, and the quotations which support them do give the bodf 
an. extraordinary actualness and force. Their vividness alone, com. 
pared with the flatness or bogus “ character ”-building of statemeny 
in the Press, indicate the author’s professional competence; 
stupid or insincere person could have got adolescents to speak 
write to her so. 

Miss Jephcott’s evident understanding and liking for people j 
not, however, unique among social workers. What is nearly unigy 
is her grasp of the premisses and inherent limitations of social work 
She knows in the first place that goodwill is not sufficient qualific 
tion for someone wishing to improve the world; in the second 
that the sort of life she describes and deplores is not an accident 
but a direct result of a faulty social system. Adolescents (and other 
cannot be expected to be physically or intellectually adventuroy 
until they have some background of security, nor to regard thei 
work as in any sense avocation or contribution to society until it js 
less obvious than at present that their dead-end and routine job 
contribute only to the profit of the employer. Leisure activities ca 
never be more than palliatives because they cannot satisfy the funds 
mental need for work which is not only to some degree intrinsically 
satisfying, but which is also recognised by society as valuable, 

It is at this point that one wishes to make a single criticism 
Miss Jephcott is explicit enough in general terms about the necessity 
for radically altering the present social system, but all her detailed pro- 
posals presuppose its continuation with only very slight changes 
She assumes, for example, the continuation of the present enormou 


gulf between secondary school and working - class adolescent 
whereas what one wants, pending educational reform, is someon 


to investigate means of bridging it through the present compulson 
registration of 16-18-year-olds. Apart from this, however, one ca 
only praise the book. The importance of its subject matter i 
obvious, and it is enormously readable, never priggish, sensible, ani 
very catholic in its suggestions. If the Board of Education officials 
the local authorities, and the workers in the voluntary organisations 
are thinking on the same lines, the new Youth Service should no 
only be a material benefit, but also a genuine help to enjoyable ani 
intelligent living for everyone. CAROL STEWART. 


A Challenge to Scientists 

The Scientific Life. By John R. Baker. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d 
“It is,” writes Dr. Baker, “precisely because the whole purposx 
of science is to discover that which is not and cannot be envisaged 
that planning in science is self-contradictory; it is as though 
explorers were to map an unknown country before they had reached 
it.” His exciting polemic, The Scientific Life, is full of such cor 
troversial statements. It is impossible to read his book without 
the deepest feelings ; feelings of respect for his scientific passios 
and personal integrity, of violent disagreement with some of bh 
views, of equally violent approval of some others. The book | 
arousing discussion in all scientific institutions—which, of cours 
is its purpose. 

To summarise Baker’s views (I hope not unfairly): he believe 
that the greatest scientists do research because they want, simp} 
to find out ; not necessarily because they want to produce something 
for immediate human use or gain; that scientists should be fre 
to choose whatever problem they like, within their general subject- 
and receive their institute’s backing on these terms ; that the act 
discovery is more likely to result from an inspirational flash than from 
the final sorting of a mechanical card-index or its equivalent ; that th 
new thing discovered, as often as not, has but latent practical applic 
tion ; further, that the possibilities of the greatest discoveries hav 
always been latent ; that planning destroys the chance of such dis 
coveries since (he alleges) it insists on immediate, “ practical, 
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freedom in science is in danger not only from scientists’ succeeding chapters, which expose Nazi planning in detail ay 
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personal 4, but also from commercial temptation on the one describe the price which the German people, not to speak of th 
1and, and the sinister machinations of totalitarian-minded groups world at large, has paid for it, is of great value. Four centuries » 
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scientists to Moore-Brabazon recent times other countries as well as Germany have had the; 
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is h yple must work, and plan, so that Dr In many respects, as Mr. Deuel points out, the outcome has beg 
Baker and his colleagues can conduct their unplanned research good. The reduction of abortions, the increase of healthy births, th 
JAMES FISHER renewed pride in parenthood are, he says, “ the results of the greate 
programme of controlled, selective breeding the world has ever see; 
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12s. 6d. labour—no incor oh ible compensation for longer hours and smalk 
ALTHOUGH Mr. Deuel was the Berlin correspondent of the Chicago wages. The price has, nevertheless, been “ the destruction of humz 
Daily News from 1934 until January, 1941, his book is not—like decency and individual liberty of every kind.” Mr. Deuel’s E Pilog 


several recent books by his American colleagues with similar experi- points the moral impressively. Although he holds that Germ: iny 
nces—a piece of reporting Instead, he has written, from his well- be defeated and that Britain has shown that free peoples are capal 
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ssnead, 


more and more obviously a gigantic engine, in which the Reich’s’ meaning became, like that of Rabelais, a Great Perhaps. 
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destined it. Great Perhaps corroded all beliefs. And this was fatal.’ 
The t 00k grows in solidity as it proceeds. “ ‘ Service to the com- JOHN STAPLETON 

munity,” says the writer, “is a favourite Nazi phrase. It is invoked — . 

to cover a multitude of activities and depri vations and interferences I iction 





n | ives of the citizens.” Mr. Deuel’s chapters cover these pretty . 
ly. Thev range from tl ote a] yen anes ne wick E th Return Journey. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. Heinemann. 9s. 6d 
C I ge [ro tne Vial ¢ I sing, sucn ¢ e T - > 
; te; “ , , " Tinaste iS Enter Three Witches. By D. L. Murray Hodder and Stoughton 
| pagar inda against the lemon—* only the products of German earth gs. 6d : 5 


create German blood "—or the governmental control of Christian J Live Again. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 8s. 6d. 


names, to the astonishing record, at times the terrifying nate, ' , . 
HerE are three library favourites, all writing up to their usw 





efforts made by the régime in the direction of race-purification, ie wae ; ; 

; Rikle eaten 4 heir admire ; tless ort we 

selective breeding and elimination of the unfit. Aj part from an ‘%tandard, which means that thei admirers we doubtless get whi 
c . " he } . seen sires y tar ~ } He . rising fo th 

interesting analysis of the secret of Hitler’s success, which the writer they have been looking forward to. But a reflection arising to ti 
’ reviewer of these books is that if their authors areas assured! 


nsists is due to his deliberate and real political genius, his account . 
of the chief figures of the régime tells us little that is new. But the ‘hey are—library favourites, that covering phrase is a very loose ont 
and no kind of vardstick; for Mr. Frank Swinnerton, in a recen 
article in The Spectator, has dismissed many of the most promi 
of his own generation of novelists under it—and if the works o 
Rose Macaulay or Aldous Huxley are to wear the same label 2 
the three sedative and unexacting novels listed above, then it i 
d clear that the frequenters of lending libraries are an unaccountable 
lot, and nothing general as to taste or wit is to be deduced from 


ste? 1 3 their vagaries. 





to w rump Fi Return Journey starts slowly, and rather confusingly; I Suspect 

‘ ¢ # the author of having begun one book, and allowing it to develop 

* sing a into quite another. We start off with an immense amount of plot 
A rich and attractive young woman wakes up one morning in he 

Bread is a munition of very fine flat to find her cad husband dead in his twin bed at het 


side. She had—rather oddly, considering what we learn later 0 
his glowing health—administered some sleeping stuff. There ha 
armoury of nutrition in to be an inquest, which she gets through all right; but there is 


war and HOVIS is a whole 


helping to keep the nation catch in the business, and we have to work out the past, as we 
a Se eee es Geet of think. But, in fact, we never really do so. The return joume 
‘ of the title turns out to be no more than the somewhat laboured 
HOVIS and use up crusts examination of the restoration to norma! happiness, and to love 
‘ and ‘left-overs.’ of a rather slow, self-pitying woman with some odds and ends 0! 
} trouble and disappointment on her mind. We never really get down 


\ 
to the plot, any more than we are allowed to understand or resolve 
in any sense Claudia’s odd experience in the tomb of Tutankhamen, 
which, seeing that it led to no more than her becoming a sell- 
: ; . : eve th 


supporting writer, is unduly wrapt in mystery. However, i 
‘ troubled Claudia does fall in with a lot of very nice, kind people 
and helped by them and by the exactions of the present wal— 


events of which, from the civilian point of view, are very faithfully 


a 7 recorded—she “wins through,” and gets a nice husband, with 
16 , nice little stepchild thrown in. 
a The ladies—God bless *em—were, indeed, witches in a late 
Victorian society that admired piled-up masses of hair, fine figures 
Best Bakers Luke it. Macclesfield flashing eyes and teeth. And these attributes are, in fact, all that 
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Vita-Weat 


CUTS DOWN 
TRAVELLING 


The Government has asked us all 
and Vita-Weat is 
concerned in this just as much as 
the general public. So in future 
the makers of Vita-Weat will save 
transport, fuel and labour by con- 
fining distribution to the southern 
half of the country, from Norfolk 
in the east to Cardiganshire in the 
west. This means that large parts 
of Britain will no longer receive 


supplies of this delicious and nour- 
ishing Crispbread. It is a sacrifice 
for us all—for the thousands of cus- 
tomers who buy it regularly, forthe 
shopkeepers who sell it, and for 
Peek Frean, who makeit. But Peek 
Frean feel sure that the public will 
accept the sacrifice as willingly as 
it was made—and remember that 
Vita-Weat is just one more pleasure 
to look forward to after the war. 


Vita-Weat & 


REGD 


to travel less, 








Packets 1/6 When loose 1/4 per Ib. 


Made by Peek Frean and Company Limited, Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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‘All that a pipe- 


lover could desire’ 


“ Having been a ‘ devotee’ 
finding it all that a pipe-lover could desire, 
than obliged if you would inform me how 
delightful Tobacco whilst living im a remote region of Africa, 
where I will be stationed for a considerable period.” 

(FROM A LIEUT.-COMMANDER, R.N 


I should be more 


in the Navy, with a keen 
in the matter of pipe tobacco. Something 


really good is the Navy standard. 


Sarnevs 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), 


(160) 


They are great pipe-lovers 


discernment 


required to meet 





Punchbowle (uit Strength), 1 oz. 2 sd. 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 


of Barneys for the past three years, 


I could obtain this 
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CATALOGUE 


from a bookshop 


Have you received our latest issue? If 
not, you are invited to send for one. 
We must of necessity ration the supply, 
but a small reserve has been kept aside 


for all ** Spectator ”’ R.S.V.P. 


THE WESTMINSTER BOOKSHOP 
14, Great Smith Street, 


readers. 


Westminster 
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“WELL AND TRULY LAID” 


1TH these words His Worship the Mayor sets 

the seal of civic approval on the foundations 
of the new building. Today the foundations are as 
important as ever, but what manner of building will 
arise on them? The British building industry faces 
a situation in which the huge problem of the Future 
crowds up behind the manifold problems of the 
Present. The opportunity is unparalleled. Fortu- 
nately science has greatly increased the number and 
variety of methods and materials to enable this 
opportunity to be seized. Building is a field in which 
British research has always been prominent. It was 
largely through the investigations of three English- 
men — Smeaton, the constructor of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, Parker and Aspdin — between 1756 and 
1830 that cement was added to wood and stone and 
brick as a building material. During the past 50 
years, developments in Portland cement, together 
with the increased use of steel, have transformed the 
technique of construction and led to the rise of a 
whole new industry of synthetic building materials, 
special cements, plastics, plasters, building boards, 
plaster boards and insulating boards, partition 
and nailing blocks, and new types of paints. The 
characteristics common to these materials are first 
that they combine strength with light weight, and 
secondly that they give scope alike. for standardisa- 
tion of design and decoration; but each has its 
own property or properties. One, for example, 
may be designed to deaden sound. Another to 
resist damp. A third to give protection against 
fire. The chemist has enabled the architect and the 
builder to shake themselves free of time-worn 
limitations. He has given them the tools with which 
to repair the damages of war Today, and to set about 
the far greater task of reconstruction Tomorrow. 


CHEMICAL 


London SW 


SEPTEMBER 4, 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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one reader can find in Mr. D. L. Murray’s three witches, in spite 
of three labels hung round them to the effect that Josie had astute. 
ness, Violet an artistic temperament, and Rose integrity. The 
décor of this long and carefully executed period-novel is much better 
than its characterisation. Only Sam Rubens, the Whitechapel-bor 
Jewish financier who makes and loses fortunes in the South Africa 
minefields, is well enough drawn. There is a story, and it is full 
of incident, from weddings to blackmail; there is also a spirited 
description of “glorious Goodwood,” and a final panorama of the 
Diamond Jubilee. The lives of Sam, the three bewitching sisters, 
and some rather unconvincing Society lights, are of less importance 
than the background against which we see them. 

I did not get the point of J Live Again. A soul, an entity, a what- 
you-will, chooses his own existences, and we are shown four of 
them. We assist at his four births, and go through his four senti- 
mentally depicted lives—in each of which the same She turns up, 
to be his doom, until he finally masters her, under the influence 
of true love. First he is a cad footman, in the eighteenth century; 
then a Victorian merchant peer, still caddish, but growing softer; 
then a poor and self-centred Edwardian, self-educated, and the son 
of a widow ; and, finally when the latter is killed in the 1914-18 war, 
he elects—an odd business this!—to become his own son. And s0 
to this war and the air-raids, and the evolution to true love noted 
above. Kate O’BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


English Women. _ By Edith Sitwell. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 

THE get-up of the “ Britain in Pictures ” series would be an achieve- 
ment in book production at any time, but under war conditions the 
charm and distinction of the volumes brings rare refreshment of the 
spirit. If other numbers were attractive, the present addition 
in a Wedgwood blue is entrancing: the generous illustrations, both 
coloured plates and black-and-white, are beautifully reproduced, and 
there is one tailpiece in particular, that of Grasmere for Dorothy 
Wordsworth, which is—well, fit for Dorothy Wordsworth. 
Miss Sitwell has selected certain outstanding personalities for 
biographical sketches linked together by the “argument” of 
the Introduction. This lights on many themes which it 
would have been extremely interesting to see Miss Sitwell 
illumine further if space had allowed, but as it is the reader would 
do weil to re-read the Introduction at intervals between the sketches. 
In any anthology it is inevitable to quarrel with what is included or 
excluded, and here it seems a pity that if Miss Sitwell thinks so 
poorly of Jane Carlyle she did not let her give place to one of the 
Blue-stockings, to Mrs. Montagu or Mrs. Delany, and, finely- 
worded obituary notice as it is, the sketch of Virginia Woolf shows a 
certain lack of objectivity in selection from among a generation 
which also produced Mrs. Pankhurst, Nurse Cavell—or Amy 
Johnson. The Rossetti grandfather and father of Byron’s doctor 
was, of course, Polidori, not Polidari. 





Architecture in Cambridge. By Theodore Fyfe. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Tus little book illustrates the styles of English architecture by 
reference to various buildings in Cambridge: it makes no pretence 
to be a guide to the whole architecture of the city. It is reliable, 
though unnecessarily sketchy at times, especially about the archi- 
tecture of the Gothic and Classical Revivals and of the twentieth 
century—from the whole body of which only three or four illus- 
trations are included. The fifty-four pictures are from drawings in 
pen and pencil by the author. His elevations of doors, windows 
and other details are so useful and so excellent that one wishes he 
had used such explanatory drawings throughout, for the more 
pictorial studies, though they have a certain charm, are often 
amateurish and unsatisfactory in their statement of shapes and 
textures. The book is pleasantly produced and contains a glossary 
and index. 


Coucou. Written ard Illustrated by Héléne Terré. (Chatto and Windus. 
3s. 6d.) 

Tus brief and charming story of a little black French girl who 
escapes from France and succeeds in joining the Free French in 
England is particularly suitable as a children’s book, especially 3s 
it is simply told both in French and in English, the two versions 
being printed one underneath the other on the same page. It 8 
delightfully illustrated by the author, who is Commandant of the 
Volontaires Frangaises, and its production calls for the warmest 
congratulations to the publishers, who have found a most original 
and attractive format for this little book. 
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CME 


In the days when young veterans from the South African War 
came into our Pall Mall shop and bought the new calabash pipes, 
our reputation for fine cigarettes and tobaccos was already 
spreading beyond the West End and we began to supply country 


ted 


customers direct by post. 





This unique and highly personal service has continued to please 
an ever increasing number of smokers. Recently, our reputation 
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DOWN 


Initially a signal example of the 

ridge palindror 

2. John, evidently, is not a Home Ruler. 
(S$, 4 

e by 3. Before curving? 

tence 4. Levi confused in the fortification ran 


. round 
iable, The conversation pieces of today. 
irchi- 


Occupiers of these leave them with 
atieth 7. Keats posted 


flags lowered. 

illus- 8. A gray bird from Herts. (7, 4.) 
igs in SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 18th 
dows The Winner of the Crossword No. 180 is R. HERBERT, Esq., Sawmill, Llanbedr, Ruthin. 
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for maintaining a steady supply of high quality cigarettes brought 
us sO many enquiries that we were obliged to confine the despatch 
of cigarettes and tobaccos to our existing regular customers. 
By this means every Rothman customer was well and regularly 
supplied. 

Naturally in war time there is a limit to the clientele that 
Rothmans can serve in this way, but an opportunity arises now 





a 





a 











that certain of our Service customers are proceeding overseas. 
This results in our being able to despatch regular monthly parcels 
to a few more customers at home. Enquiries should be 
addressed to Rothmans Ltd., Folio S. 1, 5, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1, or to any Rothman shop. 
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KUG SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W. 15. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 








DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 





THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 





THE fifty-first ordinary general meeting of Furness, Withy and Co., 
Limited, was held on September 2nd in London, The Lord Essendon, J.P. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 

Ihe position as disclosed by the accounts will, I feel sure, be satis- 
factory to stockholders. The net profit, after making provision for taxa- 
tion, amounts to £603,383, a decrease on the previous year of £61,688, 
is accounted for by a corresponding reduction in the earnings of 
The directors 


wnich 
the ships as compared with those of the previous year 
recommend the payment of a dividend on the ordinary stock of 6 per cent., 
less Income Tax, which is the same distribution as the previous year. 

A few weeks ago, whilst on a hurried visit to the United States, I had 
the opportunity of seeing our New York organisation, and I am glad to 
in full ind doing a huge volume of work 
a grim determination to leave 


swing 


they were 
the war effort. I 


that 


repor 


noticed 


most useful to 
nothing undone which could further the ultimate victory of the Allies. 
A justifiable consciousness of their power of production seems to be 


growing and their peace-time plant is everywhere being converted to war- 
‘his, and the building of their ships, is being carried out 
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and amazing 
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Po.ticy OF REPLACEMENT 


forecast 


devoting 
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energies 


This as to the 
industry. Shipowners are all 
towards the quick turn round of ships, and, so far as the industry itself 
is concerned they rely on the promise given by the Government that they 
will recognise “ the necessity of maintaining the British Mercantile Marine 
in adequate strength and in a position of full competitive efficiency.” 

As a step in this direction, the Ministry of War Transport have agreed 
the industry shall acquire from the Government the ships which 
been and are now being built in country on Government 
account. Objections to this policy have been voiced in certain quarters 
I think the objectors are somewhat inconsistent, because after the last 
war the general criticism was that shipowners sold out instead of putting 
the proceeds of vessels lost into new ships. And now it is objected that 
the reverse policy of allowing the industry to utilise the money they have 
available for the purpose is equally incorrect. The criticism after the 
last war is only partially correct, because, whilst it is true that a few 
owners sold their ships, the industry generally did go in for a large 
replacement policy, so much that, as a whole, shipowners spent 
£280,000,000 on fresh building, as against {150,000,000 received for ships 
that were lost, and this unexpected increased cost was entirely due to 
the pernicious cost and percentage contract, which, at the time, was the 
only basis under which it was possible to get vessels constructed. 


is not the time to indulge in any 


whole-heartedly their 


that 


have this 


so 


AGREEMENT WITH GOVERNMENT 

in order to eliminate any possibility of shipowners selling out 
after war that an agreement was entered into with the Ministry of 
Shipping, as it then was, and the shipping industry that when vessels 
were lost by war risk the amount to be paid to the owner over agreed 
periods would only represent the pre-war entered value of vessel 
in his War Risk Association, and the difference between that amount and 
the value of the ship at the date of loss should be held by the Treasury 
to the credit of the owney, only to be released when that sum, plus the 
amount originally received in cash, is invested in new tonnage. There- 
fore, the agreement in regard to acquiring Government ships is only 
carrying out the policy above referred to. 

Any policy for the retention of the ships by the Government to be 
operated in competition with the British shipping industry would be a 
poor return for all that it has done in past years ir face of tremendous 
difficulties to maintain the standing of the British Mercantile Marine. 

I desire in closing to voice once again the deep admiration which we 
all feel for the manner in which our merchant seamen carry out their 
duties. The courage they display in the face of constant danger arising 
from enemy action in the air, on the sea and under the sea is beyond 
praise, and, undeterred by dangers through which they have passed, they 
return again and again to face similar hardships. It is upon them we 
rely for the transportation of food and munitions not only to this country, 
but to all parts of the world in which our fighting forces are engaged. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


FINANCE 


WHEN gilt-edged and equity share indices both move up together, it 
is no longer possible to doubt that the main influences on markets 
are weight of money and high investment morale. In some directions 
there are indications that the pace of the recent advance has been 
rather too hot, and a shake-out of the weak holders would not do 
any harm. Taking markets as a whole, however, the position is 
still very trim, and nothing short of catastrophic news from the 
war fronts is likely to bring any severe setback. 


PREFERENCE SHARES WITH ARREARS 


Early in July I drew up a short list of depressed preference shares 
in arrears with their dividend payments but with recovery prospects, 
In the past two months several of these shares have risen appreciably 
Financial Twmes preferences, for example, were then quoted at 
gs. Od., and, having resumed dividend payments, now stand 2 
13s. 3d. As there is a large section of the investing public on the 
look-out for this type of recovery purchase, I make the following 


suggestions :— 
Arrears net 


Price. Per Share 

La @ £ s.d 

John Lewis (Stores £1 Pref. 15 0 2 9 
Slaters and Bodega (Caterers) 6} 2nd £1 13 6 20 
Stewart and Ardern (Motor Dealers) 6°, £1 IO O eve I 9 
Ely Brewery 5 £10 : vee 30 0 3 15 0 
P. Winn (Barking) Building Merchants 6°, £1 6 9 2 0 


All these companies are doing better now than in the early stages 
of the war, and in several instances it is more than an even chance 
that dividend payments will be resumed fairly soon. Results already 
disclosed have indicated that earnings are on the upgrade. 


SOME TEXTILE RESULTS 


Textile share enthusiasts have received rather a jolt from the 
results announced by Crosses and Winkworth, the cotton spinners, 
and the Calico Printers’ Association. Both these concerns have 
reported a considerable falling-off in earnings which implies tha 
the effects of concentration and restrictions on civilian: demand have 
been such as to reduce profits to a level well below the peak figures 
of 1940. At the same time, I do not regard textile share values 4 
too high, bearing in mind the post-war prospects. Since the pub- 
lication of the disappointing profit figures, Crosses and Winkworth 
Heaton) debentures have relapsed from 95 to 90, which is not 
surprising in view of the rapid rise of recent weeks. At the lower 
level the stock should prove a good speculative holding with a net 
amount of over £30 per £100 still outstanding in arrears of interest. 
It will be surprising if the board does not Sring forward a funding 
plan when the full accounts are published. 


GOOD OIL DIVIDENDS 


Bold investors who took a fancy to the leading oil shares a few 
months ago are being justified not merely by the course of market 
quotations, but by profits and dividends. Burmah Oil, which would 
have satisfied most stockholders if its 1941 dividend had been no 
higher than ro per cent., has paid 12} per cent. The £1 ordinary 
units, quoted at one time this year at 27s., have recovered to 36s. 9d. 
Now Anglo-Iranian, which paid only 5 per cent. for 1940, is paying 
per cent. for 1941. Net profits, struck after deducting royalty 
and taxation payable to the Iranian Government and British taxa- 
tion, rose last year from £2,841,909 to £3,292,315. At 47s. 6d. the 
£1 units yield less than 3 per cent., but holders are mindful of the 
fact that in pre-war days the dividend was as high as 25 per cent. 
and the market price touched £5. If all goes well in Egypt th 
price will move up. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(incorporated by Royal Ch-rter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,.200: Currency Reserve 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietor: under the Charter, £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, «lso Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques available in alf parts of the world. Deposits for 
periods receiv 
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K What will your reward be for 30... 40... §0 
m ue SS WOW SS SRAM WY » > » ° > 
inners, years of loyal service? A handsome marble clock? 
: ro - After the presentation, the handshakes and the 
: toe 3 ‘ farewells’ — what then? Will your income stop 
howe with your last pay envelope? 
ee Don’t let this happen to you when the time comes 
- to make way for someone younger. Be able to enjoy 
page the rest you have earned, be able to take a little place 
phos in the country, be free from financial cares. You can. 
a at You should. Not only for your own sake, but for 
terest. your dependents too. 
unding 


The Confederation Life Association has a very simple 
< ‘te Pension Scheme which will set your mind at rest for 
| , ; the future. May we send you details? Just complete 
; I and post the Information Form below today. 
fs F’you had 150 children to care for pens 
poe you would consider it a grave responsibility . . . 


— Such a responsibility is ours—one hundred and _ fifty Cc oO n fed e rat i oO n L ife 


destitute girls from babyhood to 15 years to be clothed, 




















rdinary fed, wholly maintained and educated in a Christian Association 

6s. x. environment. Thousands of Orphan girls have been (Incorporated by Special Act of Canadian Parliament in 1871 as a Limited 

— eared for at JOHN GROOWS ORPHANAGE and given Company) 7, Park Lane, London, W.1. 

royally a valuable start in life. lial SS 

) taXxa- Soon after the outbreak of war it was considered | | POST THIS INFORMATION FORM TODAY | 

the necessary to remove the children from Clacton te — tc 7 : , ite 
. the Shropshire for the war period. These are difficult times. | a Streat, Manager, Confederation Life Association, 
r cent. jo ee help—YOl or my ; comesnoce | 7, far ane, London, W.1. 
° nother great responsibility is our © sLAGE at ry . ° . : : 

ppt the Sinus ent Clerkenwell, where some 300 women and Without incurring myself in any obligation, I would be pleased 
girls are housed, maintained and trained to make to have full details of your Protective Pension Contract showing 

——ss artificial flowers. Donations are urgently needed for | how: t cen cue fo nnccceRacen a month for life from | 
that, too. We rely upon voluntary contributions and | ? ] 
legacies. A Report gladly sent on request. | CO OOS Glivkcsmicntienes My Gate of Birth was.....cccccccocesssocsess | 

President: The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 

C.2. | BIN ss uns cea as-ssdinisceania derenknughnndisnabiasdsesbapsennkalsGbeenocmaatt | 

2. | | 

mr 0 PLEAGE | Address | 

Zealand, AND FLOWER-GIRLS MISS ON | i 

- Credits Restle 5 A A A ec ie ec EY Pe ER CIPO E TOE 1 

for f 52 








37, SEKFORDE ST., CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1 
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| Large Department for Books on Politics, 
PURELY PERSONAL. | ik ae Y § i & 
| 
YR NITORS AND DEBTORS a ~ 7 
C FINEST STOCK IN E WORLD 
that a King Six Cigar ‘ New and secondhand Books on every subject 
a Catalogues free. Books bought 
113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.: 
Open ? a.m.—6 p.m. including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 /ines) 
kL DUCATIONAI W'! LL-KNOWN Artist, Exhibitor R.A. will paint few 
— = ims nig portraits from photographs for 50 gns. instead pre 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S war fee 200 gns. Box 863. - 
ya rT AT ) >) » Pit ponies still used below ground ; patien, 
SEC RETA RIAL C A LL E GE 32 A a alt uncomplaining war-workers. More willing N 
: ar-tim ; wa r . be pon often work two shifts per'day. No legal limity -_ 
7 na — ? ace, >. ; ', OF Pp orking : Those dependent on pon y-labow 
ha area Mnrore neo oR mostly y paid by res ' 
) ipply : retar - Support the aad Pc )NIES? PROTECTION SOCIETY, 69 Car. 
\MPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. RAL = Stor V3 1 Hill, N.W " 
| | I R. THorr, M.A. (Cantab.) 4 — tactnding Purchase Tap — —— LI 
Fir " Z ng t teresting secre- one -AIre 
oe Ag ry P- “Eclipse " Blades are now made only in APPOINTMENTS 
area , m SECR popular slo pattern, and though : oo : j 
Heath H re 1, Craven Arms, Shropshi scarcer than u rey are still obtain __ Splanageaen {IRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
ON STI DY FOR DEGREES, & Pos I able by se On lookout for clean and . aoa - M 
| | I Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.S¢ "8. ‘Sc Ee fortable shavir he County Council propose to appoint @ 5 
B.A I Moderate Fees. — Prospect: d ; : : >of t ooze apemence & ¥ i\ 
ion |. BD ALA, LL.D. Dept. Bo3, WOLSEY ts a wh 
HA OXFORD. (Est. 1894 JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. <agh =p ag sien and a P 
ONLY BOOK Al THORISE BY H.M.C, bemprcore: to the County Ene ATION OFFICE A 
P ic Nb PARATORY SCHOOLS YEAI ford, before September 14th. ; 
BOO — Se . —— women between 18-31 will not b V 
0 " Headmasters’ ¢ e d Association such a woman (a) has living with her: 
Preparatory Schools I ITERARY Typewte. promptly ex. MSS. ts., carbon c he age of 14 or (b) has a Ministry N 
" Sc s, Career ke. B t Its. 1d J copy 3d. 1, words.—Muss N. McFartange (C), Labour permit to allow her to obtain employment byix 
Dea AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1 The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. dividual effort M 
— LTON LONGMORE, _— 
ONOMARK., ( ifide London Address. Letters E oe, sium Cinema a 
PERSONAI NI redirected. $s. p BM MONO 23, W.C.t Clerk to the County Council TI 
P e roa TAR ED sala thlaet ae y.HE British Council has vacancies in its Cua 
\ >UBLIK XPOSURI Enemies of the U.S.S.R. in ()' AKI -R ISM —Informa aggre! ps - terature respecting l office for men and women of Bri tish nationality, we CL 
y Britain, named and exposed by R Bisnop (Editor, . : . se = Reli gious Society of experienced in librarianship of the book trade, and n : 
aR Today”). Public Meeting, 6 p Sept. 13th Friends, free on to the Frignps HoME SERVICS sligible { Sie ee an” ree f book 
- . ._ « oP eal from Ru = CoMMITTEE, Frien . Euston Road, London, N.W.z. eligible tor military service, te assist in selection of boos _ 
Gar atre, W.C.2. T : 6d. and Is., trom Russia and periodicals Applications, giving full details of eduw 
Today S ty, 150 Southam; Row, W.C.ur ) EFRESH YOURSELF Englis! Country. tion, qualifications and ——— (including knowledge ¢ 
. | »>ERMALINE”™ BREAD has a d flavour that v Descriptive List post free) : foreign countries and languages, if any) should be madet 
, Pp Energy z wit t producing, of 160 INNS and HOTELS the ADMINISTRATION "SECRETARY, the British Council, ; 
t i digest Eat Bermaline™ to ' e's REFRESHMENT House Association, L7p., Hanover Street, Wt 
ante - p o- Ba BERMALINE St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1 
‘ANCER SUFFERER. W )USSIAN Lessons _by Correspondence. Easy simple EXHIBITION 
( ; s <d wY method.—Box office No, A.864 eaunens “ ——— I 
— - ~ ‘he QHORI STORY wae RTISTS OF FAMI AND PROMISE 
anc era ie ' S b jescrit v i Second Exhibition of New Works add 
< ea ; a ¥ FOR CAN é REGENT Is Dent Leicester GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-5.3 Sats. 101 
ON’T GO BAREHEADED bur Lac id Gentle- | QUTILL URGENTLY WANTED.—Ho = 
| ) < ts a uluable to GUY’S | } ctors izes [ coll 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1 Plea d Appeal SECRETARY Conean, ina Rolle — 
1)’ rTON ONE WEEK SHORTHAND earnt in Exp . j or or 
oa 4 eoste as. Send 3 tamps for | pidiectore Ca fact 
firs mtoS.R ‘Di N, 92 Great R St, W.C.1 mg : i | 
’ New Bond Str ches and al e« ity Sa 
J SVALID LaDy, ved of income | branches . Writin had 
< “4 ar y el (4 2 i 
22 Anpeal 1" S, EFOLK ion hastens he WRITING.~— Sybil! Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, | her 
TION, 74 Brook Gr &e Expert work. ng experience.—17 Hampstead tory 
Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3954. Mod. terms Scores of editors req ire short st es, and reas 
THE UNION os OF AUSTRALIA, uD. TANTED Encyclopaedia Br the work of unknown writers is carefully | 
\\ editions ; D arv of Nati considered. 194. 
e | Le Costume Historique Bradbu r You can learn the essential technique by Hot 
linking the United K m and world ntres Mac ) n | post—the Regent way. In a fascinating Course 
with Austr ‘i ia. ard book R ‘ co tior the literary aspirant is shown how to get plots, the 
Branches throughout Australia nd New | on all APHA KiNG Lrp., 28 Museum "St reet, | how to construct them, how to write dialogue, oat 
Zealand and correspondents in all rts of the Londo ( | and how to sell MSS. Send 4d. in stamps con 
world } to-day to The Regent Institute (Dept. 85K) 
. rATCHES WAN I New od, Out of | aise ~ i = ee to I 
jad Otfice: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.0.2 Ww" : prices paid. Een or | | Palace Gate, London, W.8, fora copy of they 1] 
West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. offer by ret " "KAY" S (SN \wenue, ; ; 
Manchester, 4 a 
Pp 
j app 
—I|i feels 
(ine rj 1939) out 
ma ratran MIS MAJESTY. THE "KING. ; 
President THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. Telal 
; Chairman of Ce “iL—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. cam 
Founded in 1902, ‘oe the direction of the Royal College of Will 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, as a centre of research and information on Cancer, that 
the Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic investigation te d 
of the disease. Our knowledge has so increased that the disease pent 
There is no is now curable in increasing numbers. ; 0 
‘ , DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS AND LEGACIES | are of : 
Safer earnestly solicited, and should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, its 3 
Place Sir Holburt Waring, Bt. c/o Royal College of Surgeons, the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 0 
FORM OF BEQUEST 
- . $ 
1818 1942 I hereby beqvea the sum of 2 to the Imperial Cancer UPF 
= —- - Research Fund Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal dista 
SS SSS SS ee College of Surceons of England, Lin oln’s Inn Fiek is, London, ti 
_ >>> SSS | W.C2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct tha ion 
the _Treasuret $ receipt shall be a good disk harge for such legacy ultin 
regal 
' Ratered as second clase ms t rat the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Prit Br by Sr. ¢ Press (1940), Lr Ame 
Po gal St., K way, W.C.2 pub i by Tue Seecrator, Lro., at their offices, No ‘ l lon, W.¢ I lay, September 4 











